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Their Bedrooms 


And the Foliy of Them 


By HELEN CAMPBELL 


WO of them were already far more 
familiar than Dr. Lawney desired. 
He had just left the second, and now, 
as he made his way under the great 
elms of the village street, wheeling more 
slowly for the moment, he christened 
them in his own mind Past and Present, 
adding :— 

‘*Of course there is a Future some- 
where. I should like to see the ideal 
bedroom for humanity. 
a thing, but it means a kind of knowl- 


There is such 


edge not yet taught in the schools. 
Past, Present, and Future.’’ 

At this point, some memory of his 
latest interview still stirring, he laughed 
aloud, spinning around a corner with 
such haste that the bicycle barely 
He was used to this, 
being, it was said, a reckless rider, to 


escaped a post. 


whom nothing ever happened, and now 
he laughed again, to the astonishment 
of a quiet cow peacefully feeding on a 
pretty lawn, and lifting large, inquiring 
eyes to this erratic rider. 

The village had somewhat resented 
his adoption of a wheel. Up to almost 


sixty years old, over thirty of which 
had been passed as practitioner among 
them, they had been accustomed to see 
his buggy, and a succession of fine 
Morgans, each one more frisky than 
the last. Dr. 
stated the case that the old squire was 


Lawney, however, so 


moved to privately try his grandson's 
wheel behind the barn, into which he 
presently retired to meditate on the un- 
certain nature of the machine. 

‘*T have had no use, to speak of, of 
my legs for twenty-five years,’ Dr. 
Lawney had said, looking down specu- 
latively on those long and well-shaped 
members. ‘I weighed two hundred 
and I sat in that buggy from morning 
till night, never moving except to get in 
and out. Now I weigh one hundred and 
seventy, which isn’t bad for a six-footer, 
though it ought to be less. But you 
see pedaling keeps me hungry as a 
hunter. It has given me also some 
new views as to roads ; but I shall talk 
to the road commissioners as to that.”’ 

Dr. Lawney’s specialty was nervous 
prostration, a form of practice he de- 
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tested, but which seemed to gravitate 
to him naturally. Patients came even 
from Boston, and settled down to be 
cured, and he had been urged to put 
up a sanitarium and make the village 
famous. His outspokenness was shock- 
ing, but in spite of it they came, and 
the village itself, after a period for inves- 
tigation and comprehension of the mys- 
terious malady, proceeded to develop 
a case or so on its own account. It 
was from one of these he had come. 
To another he was going ; and a third, 
as he took for granted, was waiting for 
him, since the call on the slate had been 
signed, ‘‘ Althea Sunderland.”’ 

‘« Some sentimental old maid, I'll bet 
my hat!’’ he grumbled, as he laid 
down the slate ; not reflecting that the 
patient had not named herself and 
might be the victim of a less obnoxious 
disorder. It was a busy morning, how- 
ever, and he had flown from one to 
another, beginning with the Widow 
Hopkins in the Hollow. 

Why the Widow Hepkins had de- 
cided to go to bed permanently, the 
village was not certain. It ran in the 
A_ bedridden grand- 
mother or father had always given oc- 


family, it is true. 


cupation to the maiden members of the 
Hopkins family, and it was taken for 
But the widow 
had been singularly alert and energetic 
till a few months ago, nor had Dr. 


granted to be essential. 


Lawney determined how far she needed 
to be otherwise at present. Later on 
he would know, and, if necessary, tell 
her the result of his thinking. 

The widow’s bedroom had been her 
mother’s before her; a large square 
room, with southern and western win- 
dows ; an immense, high-posted ma- 
hogany bed, with pieces of solid 
mahogany furniture that would have 
wrung the heart of the collector who 
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saw and could not gain possession of 
them. Between the windows stood an 
old secretary, on the top of which rested 
the white hat and gloves her father had 
worn, his ivory-topped cane on the 
floor at the side. It was a stately and 
handsome room of the old time, but 
Dr. Lawney never entered it without 
speculation as to just how many years 
the feathers in the bed had been used ; 
if the widow ever hung it out to air. 

This question was presently settled 
by the widow herself, who remarked 
one day that if the sun didn’t hurt 
feathers she would like to put her pil- 
low out in it. It seemed to smell kind 
of old-fashioned. 

‘* What does it do to them?”’ said 
Dr. Lawney, pricking up his ears for 
the new theory. 

‘“Why, Doctor! don’t you know? 
It sort of brings ’em to life again. 
That’s what my mother always said, 
and we never let the sun shine on them 
or the beds either.”’ 

Dr. Lawney looked. about the room. 
The lounge at the foot of the bed, also 
feather filled, the cushions of the great 
chair, covered with old fashioned chintz, 
each and all had the smell, close, acrid, 
heavy, that he had often noted in old 
houses without quite understanding its 
origin. The windows, though it was 
June, were open only an inch or two. 
The widow could not bear air, but lay 
covered with comfortables, sunk in her 
deep feather bed, her anxious face look- 
ing from the borders of a deep frilled 
cap, the precise pattern of her mother's. 

‘*Jinny is at me off an’ on to take up 
the carpet an’ have everything outdoor 
a spell,’’ the widow continued, plain- 
tively. ‘‘ She’s got notions, somehow, 
an’ thinks I won't get better till I do. 
She’s clean. She brushes up every 
morning, and goes over things twice, 
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the way I’ve taught her. But she'd 
like a high wind blowing through. The 
Hopkinses can’t standair. They never 
could.”’ 

‘* How long has the carpet been down, 
madam ?”’ 

** Mother wouldn't have it up because 
it was so tender, and I sort of feel the 
same, Doctor. I darn it right down on 
the floor and just keep it clean, 

How long 

‘Why, it’s twenty years since she 
died, just about. I should say twenty- 
five years, or more. I can’t recollect.”’ 

‘* Twenty-five good reasons then for 
your going to pieces,’’ said the Doctor, 
in his pleasantest voice. ‘‘ My dear 
woman, if you want me to see you out 
of this and into health again, you must 
turn this room out of doors. There 
isn’t a thing in it that does not need to 
soak in sunshine for a week. And at 
the end of it, put your feathers in the 
garret and get a good hair mattress. 
In that way —’’ 

It was at this point that the widow 
sat up in bed and shrieked, and Jenny 
ran in. 

** T don’t want any such talk in here,”’ 
the widow said, and her very cap frills 
were stiff with indignation. ‘‘ What I 
want is good medicine and things kept 
quiet, and proper treatment for the 
sick. I want doses such as I’m used 
to, an’ you gave’em when you began, 
and not this talk you’ ve taken up about 
air and water and nonsense that folks 
never thought of. I guess you'd as 
well stay away awhile, Doctor, and I'll 
send for you when I feel as if I could 
bear it, just because mother always 
thought so much of you.”’ 

Very well,’ the Doctor said, 
quietly. ‘‘ That's all she needs,’’ he 
added low, as he passed the weeping 
Jenny, and once in the air, took a 


draught as it were from the old apple 
tree by the window, now in full blossom, 
and mounting his wheel rode slowly 
toward the upper end of the village, 
pausing presently before old-fash- 
ioned house set well back from the 
street, and which had been for nearly 
a year untenanted. The back door 
opened on the orchard, and front and 
back doors were both open, the scent 
of apple blossoms filling the air. Dr. 
Lawney paused again and drew de- 
lighted breaths. 

‘*Come up, if you please !"’ called a 
voice, clear, distinct, and of the quality 
he loved but seldom heard ; and he 
went up, to stop astonished at the door. 
He had known it long before ; a room as 
shut up and as full of poison as the one 
he had left ; a room from which more 
than one had been carried out to the 
graveyard just beyond the turn. Now, 
though there were rods across and sash 
curtains, they were pulled aside. Of 
windows there was no trace, and the 
waiting patient smiled as she noted the 
Doctor's amazed look. 

‘*T am neither insane nor a special 
case, such as you expect to find, I sup- 
pose,’’ she said, with a little wince, as 
she tried to movea chair forward. It 
is just a strain, I judge. I was explor- 
ing my territory, and, going down cellar 
in the half light, fell because of a loose 
board in the stairs, and have hurt my 
shoulder. I thought it only a bruise 
that I could attend to, but, after it began 
to swell, concluded I must call you.’’ 

is a dislocation,’’ Dr. Lawney 
said, after a moment of examination, 
‘fand it has gone till you will suffer 
more than you should in having it set.’’ 

‘* Never mind. Iam a trained nurse 
myself, and ought to have known in- 
stantly,’’ said Miss Sunderland, seating 
herself. ‘‘ Now, Doctor.’’ 
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In another minute, with a sharp click, 
the bone was in place again, and Miss 
Sunderland, a little pale, said calmly :— 
‘* Please tell me something about the 
village, Doctor. I have come for rest, 
to this old house of my grandfather's, 
and know more about you than you do 
about me, since I am a renegade Sun- 
derland, and was born in England. 
You may remember that the oldest son 
went abroad and married an English 
wife? He came back at her death, two 
years ago, but was paralyzed a little 
after, as I am told all Sunderlands are 
by sixty. He has died and this is my 
patrimony. I am here investigating the 
ground and thinking of it as a possible 
summer home for some patients of mine. 
For my specialty, too, is nervous pros- 
tration, and I am coming to one con- 
clusion as to a good many of them." 
Dr. Lawney bent forward suddenly. 
‘“T am inclined to speak first, and 
then see if we are thinking the same 
thing,’’ he But I 
What is it?”’ 
Bedrooms,” 


said, will not. 
said Miss Sunderland, 
decisively. 

said Dr. 
Lawney, triumphantly, ‘* but they won't 
believe me. 


T have said it for years,”’ 


You are the first woman 
with sense I have seen in the town. If 
I have 
been in two this morning, warranted to 


it isn’t one thing, it is another, 


kill in due time anybody that inhabits 
them. The first belongs to a college 
girl, broken down from stupid ways of 
doing her work. I believe in the work 
This 
girl ate no breakfast, and sat up all 
hours, and hated 


if there is sense in the worker. 


exercise ; in short, 
evaded hygiene at every turn, naturally 
enough, because her mother had brought 
her up without it. She is at present in 
a ‘rose room,’ a thing of scarves, and 
three sets of curtains, and white fur 
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rugs on old rose carpet, and _thirty- 
seven pieces of bric-a-brac on the man- 
tel. I counted them one day. The 
walls are a wilderness of all things that 
will hang, from a Japanese doll with a 
feather duster run through it, to gilded 
rolling pins, and dust pans, tied with 
bows and streamers. There are ‘shams’ 
for everything, even to a sham to put 
over the clothes that ought to air all 
night. There are pillows enough to 
furnish a hotel, most of them embroid- 
ered, and this girl, when she can sit up 
at all, embroiders more. 
likes them. 


Her mother 
In short, she is suffocating 
for air, and freedom, and doesn’t know 
it. I wonder if you would take the 
case, when in good order again?’ 

Miss Sunderland shook her head. 

‘*T must have rest,’’ she said. ‘I 
do not want another case before Sep- 
tember. It is wearing work, and if I 
did not believe there were new methods 
to be tried I could not continue. But 
there are. There is absolutely no real 
need of this going to pieces, if the law 
were understood, Natural forces cer- 
tainly can work, and air and sunshine 
used as it was meant they should be, do 
half of it. The rest is a matter of the 
personal will and its development and 
regulation.”’ 

‘* Have you turned faith curist ?”’ 


‘**Not I. 


deeply. 


I believe in science too 
But there is a divine side to 
science which we are not to ignore. 
There are mysteries that will presently 
unfold. My theory is altering, but 
means more and more absolute faith in 
natural methods, and I have proved it 
in more than one obstinate case.”’ 

‘* Think better of it and bring our 
college woman out into daylight,”’ said 
the Doctor, earnestly. ‘‘ She is worth 
it, but at present life is a sham for 
her. It’s a sham for all of them. This 
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business of ruffled and be-furbelowed 
bedrooms is another method of destroy- 
ing the American woman's constitution, 
and somebody has got to sound the 
alarm, and bring them back to common 
sense. Let me tell you about the other 
case. I have just come from it.’’ 

‘This is an old town, as you know,”’ 
he continued, as he ended the tale 
of the Widow Hopkins. ‘‘ The best 
method would bea fire, and start again, 
but I can’t quite bring that about. 
Now, if they had your notion.”’ 

Dr. Lawney rose and faced the win- 
dows, spreading his arm as if to enfold 
the breeze that blew softly in. 


‘* Flies will come presently, and then 
I shall tack up mosquito netting,’’ said 
Miss Sunderland. ‘* But now I would 
take away the whole front if I could, it 
is such delicious air to breathe. In the 
mean time | will think about the mat- 
ter, and, if you do not convert your 
college girl, will take her later on, per- 
haps. Somebody must stir the matter. 
Half of it is bedrooms, and the folly of 
them.”’ 

‘*T will stir it,’’ said the Doctor. 
‘*T know a writing woman who some- 
times does what I ask. She shall know 
what is going on, and say what she 
pleases.’’ She has. 


Child-Life in Foreign Countries— | 


CHINA 


By IRVING HEATHFIELD 


HINA is such a thickly-populated 
country that all cannot find room 

on the land to live, so many millions 
make their homes in boats on the large 
rivers. One observer says, ‘‘ The 
water baby opens its eyes on the sampan 
(boat), passes its watery youth there, 
is damply married there, and not infre- 
quently goes to a watery grave.’’ One 
of the principal occupations of the men 
and boys who live on these boats is 
fishing, but, in their usual contradictory 
way, they do not fish with a hook and 
line, but with a kind of bird called the 
cormorant. These birds are fond of 
fish for food, and dive into the water 
after them. However, they are not 
permitted to enjoy their catch, as a 
metal ring or piece of string has been 
placed about the neck, thus making it 
impossible for them to swallow any 
but the smallest fishes. | When a cor- 


morant has caught a fish it rises to 
the surface, the human fisher takes 
the booty, and the bird is sent for 
another. 

Boys are far more welcome in Chi- 
nese homes than girls, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons being tha, they can earn 
more money. If t baby 
daughters are born, it is not considered 


a crime to destroy them, but a large 


family of sons is something to be de- 
sired, and parents blessed in this way 
are supposed to be beloved of the gods. 
Girls are called Number One,” 
** Number Two,”’ or ‘‘ Number Three,’’ 
but the little lords of creation are given 
names. 

No visitors are admitted to a home 
for a month after the birth of a child, 
and to signify that they are not desired 
a bunch of evergreen is suspended over 
the main entrance to the house. An 
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intending caller immediately recognizes 
the significance and passes on his way. 

At the end of a month the baby is 
bathed in water in which the leaves of 
the pomaloe tree have been boiled, his 
head is shaved,— usually by some oid 
man,—and he is taken to a_ temple, 
where the father gives thanks for the 
birth of ason. The mother is not per- 
mitted to leave the house for a hundred 
days. Shortly after the ceremony at 
the temple the baby is taken for its 
first visit, and this must always be to its 
grandmother. The dear old lady gives 
the child a present, consisting of four 
chickens, two cabbages, and some rice 
husks ; the former signify her desire for 
his rapid growth, and the latter that he 
may become an eminent scholar. 

He is never placed in a chair until he 
is four months old, and is then taught 
to sit alone in a singular way ; soft 
molasses candy, which has been pro- 
vided by the grandmother, is placed on 
a chair, Master Baby is placed on the 
candy, and in this way is stuck to the 
seat ; he soon learns to sit alone, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for a nurse to be in 
constant attendance. On the little man’s 
first birthday he is dressed in a red 
frock, placed on a table on which are 
tools, money, paper, books, 
brushes, etc., and the object he first 


pens, 


touches indicates his future occupation. 


Almost every male in China can read 
and write, but except in the southern 
provinces education is not considered 
necessary for girls. In some of the 
missions girls are now being taught to 
read and write and to make their own 
clothes, which consist of loose trousers, 
a jacket, and embroidered shoes. Boys 
are sent to school at the age of six, and 
the teachers are usually men who have 
taken a degree. It is the universal 
custom for parents to give a dinner to 
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the schoolmaster on the day their son 
first enters his school. Each boy is 
provided with a desk and chair, and 
these are placed far enough apart to 
prevent conversation between pupils 
during school hours ; the master gives 
the pupil a task to learn; when it is 
mastered he takes his book to the in- 
structor, bows low as he presents it, 
and then, turning his back, recites what 
he has memorized. If the lesson is 
considered sufficiently well learned, the 
meaning is explained to him, but this is 
never done until he has first learned 
the words. As all the scholars study 
aloud, so that the master may know 
that they are not wasting time, a Chi- 
nese schoolroom is not a place to be 
chosen for meditation. 

During the school course boys must 
not fly kites, play chess, or shuttle- 
cock, or learn any musical instrument, 
as these recreations are thought to dis- 
sipate the mind ; the cane is freely used, 
and pupils are often severely punished 
for infringement of the rules or the pro- 
prieties. Bows are considered a great 
factor in Chinese courtesy, and _polite- 
ness and filial devotion are among the 
lessons taught. Noble birth counts for 
much, but literary and scholarly ability 
count for more, and a poor man with a 
highly gifted and cultivated mind can 
aspire to and receive as high govern- 
mental distinction as persons of the 
noblest rank. 

The Chinese are not fond of athletic 
sports, their principal amusements being 
the flying of kites, and sometimes son, 
father, and grandfather join in this 
sport; many of their kites are very 
fancy affairs, representing birds and ani- 
mals ; a game similar to battledore and 
shuttlecock is also a favorite, only in 
the place of the battledore they use 
their feet, often keeping the shuttlecock 
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in the air several minutes in this way. 
They are also much interested in the 
puppet shows, often to be seen in the 
streets or before the temples, in jugglers, 
conjurers, and the music of the singing 
women who wander about the streets. 
Chinese children are a_ sedate, old- 
fashioned set of youngsters, and take 
their plays and games in a serious way. 

The greatest festival of these people 
is at the New Year, and lasts for three 
weeks. In preparation for this event 
homes are cleaned, stores put in readi- 
ness, and accounts settled, so that 
nothing, when the New Year enters, 
will be left undone. Five ceremonies 
are always observed in families at this 
season. First, the sacrifice to heaven 
and earth ; second, the worship of the 
gods and idols belonging to the family ; 
third, the worship of deceased ances- 
tors; fourth, prostration” before liv- 
ing parents and grandparents ; fifth, 
the making of New Year's calls. This 
is a time of gayety, and many calls are 
exchanged, each guest being served 
with a cup of tea containing an olive or 
almond for good luck. The cities are 
decorated with red streamers, and the 
evenings are brilliant with fireworks and 
lanterns ; the fireworks represent moons, 
flowers, wheels, stars, and scenes in 
which emperors hold levees, troops 
are reviewed, etc. 

Parents have absolute control over 
their children, and sometimes in anger 
beat them to death, drown them, or 
even sell them as slaves. If a son 
should prove unfilial he would either be 
publicly whipped, or placed in the 
‘*gangue,’’ which is an instrument of 
torture similar to the stocks that were 
used in olden times ; but, to use the 
words of Mr. Doolittle, ‘‘If a son 
should murder his parents, either father 
or mother, and be convicted of the 


crime, he would not only be beheaded, 
but his body would be mutilated and 
cut into small pieces, his house would 
be razed to the ground, and the earth 
under it would be dug up for several 
feet in depth ; his neighbors living on 
his right and left would be severely 
punished ; his principal teacher would 
suffer capital punishment ; the district 
magistrate would be deprived of his 
office and disgraced ; the prefect, the 
governor of the province, and the vice- 
roy would all be degraded three degrees 
in rank,”’ 

The little women of the higher rank 
in China have very small feet, but Dame 
Nature is not responsible for this, as at 
the age of six the child's feet are tightly 
bound from the ankles to the tips of 
the toes, which are turned under, the 
fleshy part of the heel is pressed for- 
ward, and all so tightly bandaged that 
circulation and growth are impeded ; 
the pain is excruciating for a time, and 
the cries of the sufferer almost continu- 
ous ; about three years are required for 
feet to attain the fashionable shape, and 
the length must not exceed three inches. 
Many can hardly walk at all, and cases 
have been known where these poor 
creatures have perished in flames, the 
little feet being unable to carry them 
from the burning building. Far hap- 
pier in this respect are the girls on the 
river boats, for their feet are left as 
nature made them, and in many cases 
very pretty ones they are, too, and they 
can run, and jump, and frolic as easily 
as our maidens. 

In accordance with a Chinese custom, 


let us, in leaving these almond-eyed 
children, invoke for them the care and 
protection of ‘‘ Mother,’’ the guardian 
goddess of children, whether their 
homes be on the land or in the boats 
on the rivers. 
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Kitchen Economy in France 


By Mrs. Moses P. HANDY 


HERE is a saying to the effect that 

a French family can live in com- 

fort upon what an American family of 
the same size wastes ; and while this is 
a strong way of putting it, there is no 
doubt that in every American house- 
hold many things find their way to the 
slop pail which in France would reap- 
pear in the guise of toothsome dishes. 
For example, I have eaten a delicious 
soup made from the water in which 
spinach had been boiled and the bones 
of a small chicken from which every 
particle of meat had apparently been 
removed. Economy isa cardinal virtue 
in France; and the thrifty housewife 
saves on everything ; not a scrap of 
meat, of bread, or of cold vegetable, is 
thrown away. Dainty réchauffés, crisp 
croquettes, salads, etc. , are all concocted 
from materials which many an Ameri- 
can housewife, who regards herself as a 
model of economy, would reject as not 
worth keeping. Every drop of the 
water in which either meat or vegeta- 
bles have been boiled is kept to form the 
basis of soup, so exquisitely flavored 
that one forgets to question whether it 
is nourishing or not, having full evi- 
Still, 
the French as a rule do not season food 


dence of its appetizing qualities. 


highly, the result is chiefly accomplished 
by the judicious use of herbs. They 
use many of these to which the Ameri- 
can cook is astranger ; for instance, the 
marigold, which is quite as popular in 
France as either sweet marjoram or 
summer savory is with New England 
housewives. No dinner, however sim- 
ple, is complete without a salad, and it 
may be fairly said that ‘‘ every herb 


bearing seed, which is upon the face of 
the earth,’’ has its place in the French 
cuisine. They say in England that a 
French cook will make ten dishes from 
a nettle top, and certainly dozens of 
things which we regard as worthless 
weeds find ready Sale in the markets of 
Paris, and a place on French tables. 
Of late years we have learned to value 
the dandelion, which, boiled green like 
spinach, or bleached for use as a salad, 
has from time immemorial been a stand- 
ard dish with French epicures, who like 
it none the less because French physi- 
cians advise its use as second only to 
spinach from a medicinal standpoint. 
The little tongue-shaped leaf, which 
springs up so freely on freshly tilled 
ground in the United States that it is 
properly known as the corn weed, is 
also highly valued for food, both cooked 
and raw, the preference being as a salad 
with plain dressing, while the leaf is in 
its first tenderness. The peppergrass 
is yet another favorite, and the sorrel 
which, indigenous with us everywhere 
east of the Rocky Mountains, is looked 
upon as a harmless weed, sometimes 
chewed by children, is a delicacy in 
Paris, where it forms the foundation of 
one of the most delicate of cream soups, 
and serves also both as a salad and a 
garnish for meats. 

The French cook accomplishes mir- 
acles with that bugbear of the American 
housewife, stale bread. She would con- 
sider it an actual sin to throw away a 
single crust, and always keeps an abun- 
dant supply of bread crumbs for frying 
bits of meat and the numberless cro- 
quettes which are among her special- 
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ties. Bread puddings in France are as 
light as foam, while the flavoring and 
the sauce (the French excel in sauces) 
make them something to be remem- 
bered by the tourist who has partaken 
only of the heavy English puddings 
made from the same basis. The French 
man or French woman regards cooking 
as a science, and behaves accordingly. 
They cook everything and anything so 
that al! the best qualities are brought 
out, and make most delicious viands 
of most unpromising materials. Rump 
steaks as served in the restaurants of 
Paris are more toothsome and tender 
than porter house in most other places. 
The French chef broils his steak over a 
charcoal fire, glowing red, and so ma- 
nipulates it that every inch is equally 
broiled, turning it so dextrously that all 
the juices are retained. The perform- 
ance resembles the feats of*a_presti- 
digitateur. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
not a bit of dripping is ever wasted in 
a French kitchen. The perfection of 
French fries is due chiefly to the fact 
that plenty of fat is used, and that the 
thing fried is wholly immersed. This 
fat is carefully kept for the purpose, 
clarified as often as necessary, and used 
again and again. 

Fuel is extremely expensive in France, 
and the strictest economy is observed 
with regard toitsuse. French cooking 
stoves are made with several holes on 
top, so that one, two, or half a dozen 
separate fires may be built, according to 
the number of dishes to be cooked, and 
the charcoal fire is extinguished as soon 
as its work is done. 

A great aid to kitchen economy is 
the fact that one can buy the exact 
quantity of whatever article of food is 
required, no matter how small. Every- 
body does this, and the dealer is as 


gracious over the purchase of an ounce 
of flour, or a sou’s worth of tea or 
coffee, as the American grocer is in sell- 
ing pounds. No one isashamed to ask 
for a single slice of lemon, or for the 
wing or the leg of a fowl ; indeed, it is 
quite an ordinary thing to see a French 
woman buying the head and feet of a 
chicken for soup. Fruits and vege- 
tables are usually sold by weight, and 
eggs also; which is much the fairest 
way, both to purchaser and vender. 
Large helpings at table are considered 
bad form. The French are an abstemi- 
ous people, and children are taught that 
it is ill-bred to take more of anything on 
their plates than they are sure to eat, 
and the habit holds when they are men 
and women. It is a common affair for 
the hostess at a dinner party to arrange 
with her fruiterer to take back, when 
the feast is over, any fruit which is not 
eaten, and a millionaire host will some- 
times laughingly assure his guests that 
they need have no scruples at partaking 
freely of the fruit, since it was raised in 
his own hothouses, and cannot be re- 
turned ‘‘on account.’’ A single slice 
of canteloupe, the quarter of a pear, or 
the half of a peach or apple, is often 
served as a portion at very swell din- 
ners ; it is only fair to say that this 
small amount probably costs more 
money than the lavish helpings at 
American tables. 

Waste of any kind is condemned ; a 
weakness of the zouveau riche, which is 
disdained instead of admired. ‘‘ We 
are taught economy as a religious duty,’’ 
said the wife of a rich man who had 
been accustomed to wealth from her 
cradle ; ‘‘ if there is no need to save for 
ourselves, we should do so in order 
that we may give to others. The good 


God will not forgive us if we waste the 
food which should feed his poor, or the 
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wealth which should clothe and shelter 
them. 

Everybody saves. The millionaire 
does not light a fire in his office unless 
it is cold enough to render it necessary. 
The well-to-business man rides down 
town on the omnibus instead of calling 
a cab, although the cab service in Paris 


By HESTER 


FKTER midsummer heats have fled, 

beautiful, dreamy, sad-eved Octo- 
ber is welcome. Wreathed with autumn 
leaves she comes, and twined about her 
are garlands of wild flowers, the latest 


of the season. Out of her cornucopia 


she pours a store of ripened fruits and 
nuts, and lures us out to enjoy them in 


the fading sunshine. Let us obey and 


wandering far afield gather life and vigor 
with which to meet the coming winter. 


October luncheons can be made most at- 
tractive. Stone jars may be heaped full of the 
purple aster and golden-rod, at least in the 
earlier part of the month. In all places the 
bright hectic leaves of the maple, the crimson 
of the woodbine and sumach may be procured, 
and various other growths that are extremely 
decorative. As all wild things quickly wither 
indoors, it will be needful to have them 
gathered on the morning of the luncheon. 
Large boughs heaped in the corners of the 
room, and richly colored vines and branches 
pendent from central chandelier, help to accen- 
tuate the color. Boughsof small, brilliant hued 
apples are extremely decorative. 

Where, happily, the luncheon giver is a 
denizen of the country, a central bed of moss 
and bright colored leaves may sustain and 
cover a basket of parti-colored fruit. Clusters 
of grapes, apples and late peaches, with bananas 
and oranges, should our northern beauties not 
suffice, when tastefully arranged, will furnish 
color harmonies to delight the most artistic eye. 
As for the menu, that is another matter and 
belongs not here. 


Winter fires, to last until the spring 
solstice, begin this month. All wise house- 
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is good and not dear. The French 
woman takes excellent care of her 
clothes, be she rich or poor ; and al- 
though Paris is the most expensive of 
cities to the wealthy tourist, there is no 
place in the world where more can be 
done with a little money, provided one 
knows how. 


The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


M. PooLe 


holders, long ere this, have had furnaces, 
heaters, and ranges cleaned and put in order 
and coal laid in to last through the winter. To 
use coal economically and get the most heat 
from it, is a science. When not understood, 
fire linings and bricks are broken and burned 
out, the fire box choked with ashes and 
clinkers, and a continual but ineffectual punch- 
ing goes on. 


To kindle any fire, small sticks should 
be laid across each other, basket fashion, with 
paper below. See that the drafts and dampers 
are all open, the upper front check closed, and 
apply the match before a bit of coal is put upon 
the wood. When it has begun to burn well, 
put on one shovelful, allowing the air to pass 
through unchecked so as to kirdle that. Ina 
short time more may be added, then more, and 
when the coal begins to glow red, shut one 
draft, then another. 

Turn out of doors the first person who dares 
to dream of using kerosene to help start a fire. 
And severely admonish her who persists in 
filling the fire box to the top of stove or range. 
That is the way to burn out or crack the stove 
and to destroy the firebrick. Besides, it chokes 
the draft, causing less heat to be given out. A 
hot fire is a clear fire, with the draft coming un- 
checked through the bottom damper. The 
persons who boil their tea are the same that fill 
the range as full as it will hold, and, when it 
fails. as it then must, to give out the needed 
heat, take off the cover and punch and poke it 
down from above, thus crowding the coal into 
a still more compact mass. Such a cook has 
her range speedily filled with clinkers and wasies 
much fuel. 


A neglected range implies ignorance and 
indifference. How many there are who com- 
plain of a poor oven, yet allow soot to accumu- 
late above and below it, no census has estimated. 
I have seen a stove about to be discarded as 
worthless, which, on examination, disclosed a 
thick blanket of ashes and fine coal over the 
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oven, while from below it the mistress took two 
quarts of soot. Yet the cook declared that she 
had lately ‘‘claned it clane.’’ After that the 
oven baked satisfactorily. Neglect means poor 
cooking and waste. Clinkers, too, should be 
watched for in the fire box, and broken off as 
soon as they appear. 

It is a too common fashion to fill the range, 
leave the dampers all open, and let the fire burn 
as it will till it is reduced to debris. Then 
dump in more coal or throw in some kindlings 
first, and continue as before. On the contrary, 
the fire should be watched and a little coal added 
at a time, with the dampers only opened before 
meal time. In this way alone can a good fire 
be economically maintained. For a young 
housekeeper it is needful to note these things. 
Otherwise the ashes will be half coal, to the 
detriment of the household exchequer. In one 
place a young but thrifty man maintains his 
kitchen fire from the ash-heaps of neighbors, 
who, neglecting small economies, continually 
complain of poverty. 

Filling for cracks in a range is made 
by taking common wood ashes, adding an eighth 
or more the quantity of salt, mixing the whole 
to a thick paste with cold water. Fill the crack 
and, usually, the filling will remain until the 
stove is useless. Should it crumble out, ‘try, 
try again.’’ Blacking can be applied to it as 
well as to the stove 

Human draughts as well. as_ stove 
draughts need attention in the autumn. The 
body has its fuel, its burning, termed oxida- 
tion, and its waste, or secretion, which corre- 
sponds with ashes. At the approach of cold 
weather, more heat is needed, while its millions 
of tiny windows, known as the pores of the 
skin, instinctively contract in order to keep in 
the heat. Out of these crevices or pores flow a 
great deal of waste, to which is added the waste 
from the kidneys, the intestines, the lungs, and 
the liver. At the approach of cold weather 
and the partial closing of the pores, more work 
is thrown upon the other organs of excretion. 
The colder air of autumn and winter contains 
more oxygen, which is fuel, and usually per- 
sons eat more food or heartier food than in 
summer. Consequently waste material (ashes 
and clinkers) accumulate in the system and 
some provision must be made to dispose of them. 
Unless this is done, then follow colds, coughs, 
chills, headache, languor, rheumatism and a 
host of other evils. . 


The great purifiers are fresh air, bath- 
ing, and care that all the avenues of the body 
are open. Should we do this it might be bad 
for drug stores, but better for general well- 
being. Pure air removes from the blood its 
impurities or ashes, and produces heat. Cold 
air is concentrated and helps nutrition as well 
as provides fuel. A great deal of poisonous 
gas passes off through the breath, and its re- 
tention is the most fertile cause of disease. 
Small animals, like mice, soon die if inclosed 
in a vessel from which the air has been ex- 
hausted and replaced with the human breath. 
A prominent physician declares that ‘‘ there is 


no night air so cold norair so damp or pestilen- 
tial that it is as health-destroying as that which 
has once been breathed.’’ To which it may be 
added that often bad air produces the symp- 
toms of malaria. Nature’s quinine is procura- 
ble in the breezes of heaven. 


A stove or a furnace fire burns up 
life-giving properties, so that the house mistress 
must never forget to ventilate every occupied 
room. One good way, whenever the family 
withdraw from the living room, is to open one 
window from the top and one from the bottom, 
and close them upon re-entrance. <A few 
moments at a time will produce such a draught 
as to change the air. Whatever loss of 
heat results is more than made up by renewed 
vigor. In one handsome house, the head of 
which is a man of great literary repute, I have 
often been made dizzy and nauseated by the 
filthy re-breathed air of the spacious parlor. 
More than once, before the appearance of the 
house-mother have I opened a window, and 
apologized forthe act upon her entrance. Need- 
less to say the lovely, fragile mistress was a 
life-long sufferer. 


Another way is to provide pieces of board 
as long as the width of the windows and from 
one to four inches wide. They are to be placed 
under each lower sash, when the air rising be- 
tween that and the upper sash will not fall 
directly upon the inmates. It is a clumsy 
makeshift, waiting for the inventor who will 
give us perfect means of ventilation. Mean- 
time the olfactories of sensitive people are out- 
raged upon entering many a beautiful home, 
while few are they who know anything about 
decent ventilation in a sleeping room. 


Don’t bathe your little ones too 
much in cold weather. They should be kept 
cleanly. But their lives may be washed away 
by the over-scrupulous mother. Science has 
affirmed what intuition long ago discerned, that 
the body exhales a certain imponderable atmos- 
phere which, for the lack of a better term, may 
be designated as magnetism. To continually 
wash that away, is to deplete the vitality. 
Neither should the under clothing be too fre- 
quently changed. Understand, zealous young 
house-mother, this is no plea for filthiness. 
But your experienced physician will assure you 
that many a washed out, feeble, anzmic little 
one is injured by too much bathing. A sensi- 
tive, delicate little neighbor of mine used to cry 
and resist his mother at his daily bath and 
change. Finally a shrewd old country woman 
saidto her: ‘* You wash away the life of Victor. 
Give him some sand to play with, don’t put him 
in a tub but give him a quick, tepid sponge 
bath three times a week and you'll see how he 
picks up.’’ The result justified the warning. 
To which it should be added that the tempera- 
ment and blood-making power of child or adult 
should always be studied. No thin-blooded, 
cold person can stand the amount of bathing 
which is demanded by one having strong 
vitality and the power of rapidly making rich 
red blood. 
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The cure for a cold, to use an Irish bull, 
is to prevent it. If it be caused by overfeeding 
or too rich food, the more common cause, the 
circulation is obstructed by the debris or ashes 
which accumulate more rapidly than they can 
be disposed of. This is a fact of which too 
many people are ignorant, Nature, the divine 
power within us all, too little understood, is our 
only cure. All other efforts are only aids. 


To feed a cold and starve a fever, is 
a dangerous maxim. At the first sign of a 
cold, the patient ought to take a rapid hot bath 
in a warm, well-ventilated room, then remain 
covered in bed, with hot water at the feet, for 
several hours. Darken the windows, court 
sleep and fast, save only from drinking warm 
broth or gruel, until unpleasant symptoms sub- 
side. Nor should there be mental or physical 
exertion. Then all the vitality can go to re- 
storing circulation and throwing off that waste 
material which, retained, is absolute poison. 
To eat in this condition is to add the proverbial 
straw to the camel’s back. 


Water treatment, intelligently used, is 
the best aid to nature. Mark the word ‘* intel- 
ligently.’’ Cold water applied continuously to 
any inflamed part checks the circulation of 
blood. If applied transiently it increases it. 
By constant cold applications to the hot head 
or to the throat in croup, the evil can be 
checked. The cold cloth must be covered with 
a dry one, and renewed as soonas it grows hot. 
A frequent gargle of cold salt water will often 
cure a sore throat. In cases of rheumatic 
attacks, apply cold cloths to the affected parts, 
and entice the blood away from them by keep- 
ing the remainder of the body warmly covered. 


Hot foothaths, with the addition of salt, 
at the same time keeping the hands plunged in 
hot water, are excellent to harmonize the dis- 
turbed circulation, while, if the head be hot, 
cold applications are necessary. At the same 
time the bowels should be kept open by gentle 
laxatives and perfect repose maintained. 


Where fever supervenes, gently sponge 
the patient with coolish water, keeping the body 
well covered, and renew whenever the bath 
feels grateful or the fever rises. If the invalid 
is strong, a full bath in the tub with water cooler 
than the body, as often as fever comes on, will 
usually completely break it up. Give plenti- 
fully of cold water to drink, see that the air is 
fresh, and by these simple natural means save 
many a valuable life. 


A cough sirup.—The more children—- 
and grown people, too — stay cooped up over 
the fire and bundle up when they go out, the 
more susceptible to colds they are. They are 
like spindling plants in a close room. Yet 
with overfeeding or wrong feeding, especially 
with a superfluity of sweets, to which, as a 
nation, we are given, there are often epidemics 
ofcoughs. Whether these are cough bacteria 
orit be through sympathy or suggestion, as is 
the fashion now to believe, an entire neighbor- 
hood indulges in a kind of continuous cough- 
ing chorus. This sirup I have seen cure 
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where, for weeks, all other simple medicines 
have failed. Yet I firmly believe that proper 
food, good ventilation, with gargles and throat 
applications of cold salt and water, covered 
with a dry cloth, every night, would soon cure 
these coughs. ‘To make it: Procure five cents’ 
worth each of gum arabic, white rock candy, 
licorice, antimonial wine, and paregoric. To 
all, save the two latter ingredients, add one 
pint of water, and slowly simmer until the mix- 
ture is reduced one half. Then add the wine 
and paregoric, bottle, and administer a tea- 
spoonful two or more times a day, according 
to the severity of the cough. This is a well- 
tried valuable recipe. 

To make poultices.—When there is con- 
gestion not to be relieved by simpler means, or 
when one is afraid to rely upon hot water, 
poultices supply heat and moisture to the suf- 
fering parts. They are best applied in bags, 
which may be emptied and washed alternately. 
In placing them upon painful portions of the 
body, the bed clothing should not be raised to 
permit cold air to strike the flesh. Two pairs 
of hands should be in use, one to remove the 
old one, the other to instantly slip into place 
the new, when the first has slightly cooled. 
Ground flaxseed is the best poultice. To it, if 
the caseis urgent, may be addeda small portion 
of ground mustard. Pour on boiling water, 
stir to prevent lumps, and pour a quarter of an 
inch thick into a bag, or spread on folded 
cloths. This poultice may be varied by using 
instead of flaxseed either oatmeal, powdered 
slippery elm bark, bread and milk, or even 
onions or turnips thickened with corn meal. 
A moist, penetrating heat that dissipates con- 
gestion is the desideratum. 

Window gardening.—This is the 
month to start an indoor garden. Shut out 
from the world of greenery during a long win- 
ter, let us cultivate a love of natural beauty. 
There is always a sunny window, if not a bay, 
where on a rustic stand or an old oilcloth-cov- 
ered table a more or less elaborate receptacle 
for plants can find room. 

The cheapest and simplest holder is an old 
tray, a large old platter, or even a hugetin dish, 
like a pan. To make it successful, line the 
receptacle with bits of broken pottery, then 
with small pieces of charcoal. Cover with rich 
leaf mold, leaving space at the top for a blanket 
of variegated moss. Before the last is adjusted, 
if not too difficult to procure, plant in the mold 
all the fine, fairy growths that flourish in moss. 
There are checkerberries, wintergreen, twin 
berries, and if they can be procured, even the 
hepatica and the anemone. In fact, take up 
bodily all the rich wild growth of the woodland 
and transfer it to your interior garden. On an 
old cracked platter I have fostered such a mini- 
ature indoor jungle as gave joy and sunshine to 
many a wintry, snowy month. And this was 
done without the possibility of drainage. 

A more ambitious garden is made by 
lining with zinc a wooden box, the dimensions 
of which shall be determined hy the place in 
which it is to stand. Several small apertures in 
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the bottom will secure health to larger plants, 
which are to have the same soil as has been de- 
scribed. In the center set the largest one, 
either a geranium, a cyclamen, a coleus, or a 
fern. With proper care and affection a maiden- 
hair will here all winter rear its graceful, feath- 
ery fronds. On either side set sweet alyssum, 
and near the edge ivy, tradescantia, and all 
those quick, hardy growths that are so attract 
ive. The heliotrope is hardy and a good 
bloomer, and the nasturtium can be readily cul- 
tivated. One winter the large central window 
of our library was filled with a magnificent 
solitary nasturtium, that climbing on trellis to 
the very ceiling, continued for weeks a glorious 
burst of tropical exuberance and color, through 
which the sunshine streamed as through a 
painted window. But that plant was the sole 
occupant of a pot, allowing no rival in its 
elevated throne. Yet, nasturtiums fringing the 
edge of a plant holder show the utmost grace 
and beauty. 

Of course a stand of separate plants, where 
one has room and time, give greater scope for 
foliage and blossoms. This description is in 
tended for those who have little space and less 
time, yet who crave greenery and flowers. 

Glove cleaning.—The better the quality 
of kid, the easier the glove willclean. ‘The 
suede or undressed kid, now so much worn, 
soon soils and roughens. For cleansing the 
best quality of the suede, put them on the hands 
and wash gently and repeatedly in fine corn 
meal, changing the meal as it becomes soiled. 

For the glazed kids, a slower process is need 
ful. Take a saucer of new milk, a bit of white 
castile soap and some clean rags. With the 
glove extended smoothly over a pad of white 
cloth, dip a rag in the milk, squeeze it dry, and 
rub it on the soap. Rub the cloth lightly down 
the back and the finzers, cleaning a small place 
at a time, and being carcfal that the cloth is 
not too wet so as to dampen the glove. In 
fact the cloth must have a dry thick lather. 
Change the cloth, which will become rapidly 
soiled, and proceed with the gentle rubbing 
until the glove is nearly as good as new. 

Another way is to stretch one glove at a 
time on the hand, and just as the soap is used 
apply the refined benzine, which is procurable 
at the druggist’s. The glove must not be 
saturated with the lather or the benzine. Should 
you desire to avoid giving a case to the coroner, 
expose the benzine to the air as little as pos- 
sible, and never use it in a room where there is 
a fire. 

To restore the soft surface to the polished 


gloves, rub them thoroughly with talcum 
powder. Hang them in the shade a couple of 


hours and the unpleasant odor will all be r-- 
moved. 


To renovate clothing is the order of the 
day in all families of economical tendencies. 
Woolen frocks should be ripped apart, shaken 
and brushed, and, if made of wool without ad- 
mixture of cotton, they may be washed like 
That is, if the coloris stable, 
In the 


cotton cloth. 
such as black, dark blue, or dark red. 


latter case prepare a warm suds of castile soap, 
strengthened with two tablespoonfuls of borax 
to two gallons of water. In this wash each 
breadth and piece separately, rubbing between 
the hands and not ona board. Use a second 
suds, rinse in lukewarm water, and squeeze the 
goods, not wringing it at all. Partially dry in 
the shade, and while still wet, iron on that side 
which will be the wrong side when the goods 
are re-made. A piece of old thin cotton, laid 
over the goods to rub the irons over first, will 
absorb much of the moisture. If the work be 
done rapidly and thoroughly, all-wool goods 
will look nearly as good as new. Ordinary 
grease spots will be taken out as readily as from 
cotton, but other spots require treatment to be 
described in an ensuingarticle. Different treat- 
ment is required by cotton and by silk goods, 
also where spots are caused by acids or by 
alkalies. 

Novelties.— Sandwich tongs are among 
the latest additions to the new woman’s collec- 
tion of silver. Larger and heavier than bon- 
bon tongs, they are used by the gloved hand to 
convey soft cake and sandwiches to the plate 
of the guest, when refreshments are served at 
social functions. Another novelty is the sand- 
wich tablet. A silver tablet bearing a card 
with either ‘‘tongue,’’ ** chicken,’’ or ‘* ham,’’ 
crowns the pile of corresponding sandwiches, 
and thus enables waiter or guest to readily 
choose that kind which is desired. 


Ice cream surprise.—With the approach 
of cold weather, a hot sauce with ice cream 
will prove acceptable to those devoted to this 
delectable dessert. As rich as it is toothsome, 
it cannot be recommended as a steady diet. To 
make the Surprise, boil one cup of water and 
one-half cup of sugar three minutes. Mean- 
while, in a separate dish, mix three tablespoon- 
fuls of grated chocolate and one of arrowroot 
(no substitute allowed) with two-thirds of a 
cup of milk. Add this to the first mixture, stir, 
and take from the fire after it has boiled three 
minutes. Add to the sauce a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla and serve in a small heated pitcher while 
still very hot. A little poured beside a serving 
of ice cream and onthe same plate, gives an 
indescribably delicious flavor, as different as 
possible from that of ordinary chocolate cream, 
and far away its superior. 


Conundrum salad.,—The new woman 
in all ways tries to surprise her luncheon guests 
with original features. In one case each guest 
drew from among the salad leaves, with which 
she was served, a difficult conundrum. Passed 
from hand to hand around the table, with a 
small book and a pencil, each guest under her 
name transcribed her answer to the conundrum. 
At the close she who guessed the greatest 
number of answers, received a small prize. 


Home-made _ oilcloth.—An_ ingenious 
housekeeper, with wit more plentiful than con- 
tents of purse, devised the following mode of 
making kitchen oil cloth: Over the flooring 
was pasted a layer of heavy, stout manila 
paper, and when that was dry, a second layer. 
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On this was pasted a heavy small-figured, but 
inexpensive wall paper, made smooth and with 
figures perfectly matching. When this was dry 
it was covered with a coat of sizing and then 
with a coat of floor varnish. By an annual re- 
newing of the varnish, this home-made oilcloth 
will last several years. 


A hanging garden on a small scale can 
be made as follows: Soak a round piece of 
coarse sponge to expand it, then squeeze it 
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perfectly dry. Place in the cavities the seeds of 
clover, millet, rice, barley, and grass, and hang 
itin a sunshiny window. Keep it constantly 
moist by sprinkling and it will shortly be a ball 
of lovely living green. Again, scoop out a 
portion of the bottom of a large carrot, leaving 
quite a thickness of shell. Suspend it bottom 
upward, fill with water, in which insert ivy and 
tradescantia. These will grow, while the 
feathery top of the carrot will lengthen and curl 
about the hanging basket. 


Parties and Pastimes 


Entertainment for the Winter Evenings 


National Diversions 
By KATHERINE E. MAXWELL 
Flag Guessing 


ie a large city, where flags of all na- 

tions can easily be procured, it is 
more satisfactory to rent them, but for 
the majority of people the resources of a 
large dictionary are the only ones avail- 
able. The small cuts there may readily 
be enlarged and copied on sheets of 
white paper with colored crayons. 
Each is then numbered and pinned up 
on the wall. 

The guests are provided with cards 
numbered down one side, and are ex- 
pected to fill the vacant spaces opposite 
the figures with the name of the flag 
correspondingly numbered. 

The prizes should be articles in the 
design of a flag, and as the shops at 
present display an endless assortment 
of flag souvenirs, a choice can be easily 
made. Orthe small silk flags now sold 
at so low a figure can by skillful fingers 
at home be fashioned into a dozen 
pretty and dainty devices suitable to 
the occasion. 

A National Musicale 

For a company of guests musically 

inclined, a diversion from the ordinary 


recital is made by having the national 
airs of various nations played or sung 
unannounced. In the place of pro- 
cards are distributed, and 
the guests are required to fill out the 
blank spaces with name or nationality 
as the selections are rendered. 

In some instances, where the national 
songz is not familiar, other airs that are 
better known may be substituted, as 
‘*The Polish Dance,’’ ‘‘ Swedish Wed- 
ding March,’ or even some folk songs 
given in the original tongue. 

A suitable programme would include 
‘* God Save the Queen,”’ ‘‘ The Watch 
on the Rhine,’’ ‘‘ Men of Harlaw,”’ 
‘*The Marseilles,’’ ‘*‘Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,”’ 
and ‘‘ Dixie.’’ Occasionally some na- 
tional dance could be introduced with 
great effect. 


grammes, 


A Lemon Party 
By ETHEL E. SLEEPER 


A* odd and pretty entertainment 

was recently given at a country 
town. It was a novel way of collecting 
money for a hospital fund and netted 
quite a good sum, besides affording no 
little amusement, as being entirely out 
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of the ordinary line of fairs. The hall 
was first decorated with yellow cambric, 
windows and doors having draperies of 
the same with cheese cloth over them, 
those at the windows being tied back 
with yellow and white ribbons, while 
those at the doors were fastened to rods 
and hung in graceful folds. The stage 
was banked with yellow and white 
chrysanthemums. With the exception 
of the long tables used for the supper, 
there were no others visible. 

In each of the four corners of the 
hall stood an evergreen tree, and each 
tree was covered with large yellow 
lemons. At the foot of one tree was a 
card, with the words ‘‘ FOR THE BACH- 
ELORS”’ ; a second said ‘‘ FOR THE 
MAIDS”’ 
DREN’’; and a fourth, ‘‘ FOR THE 
PARENTS.”’ 


- a third, ‘‘ FOR THE CHIL- 


Each lemon had a price attached, 
varying from ten cents to one dollar. 
The ten-cent lemons contained candy, 
toys, pencils, etc. Others bearing a 
higher price held knives, handkerchiefs, 
perfumery, and all sorts of odd notions, 
while the dollar lemons contained coffee 
spoons, nail files, sleeve links, stamp 
boxes, ete., each article being of ster- 
ling silver. Of course these did not cost 
the price asked for them, yet as they 
were bought at wholesale the buyer got 
them as cheaply as he could have pur- 
chased them in any city store. 

The lemons were made of yellow 
flannel, cut into five sections, and sewed 
together in the proper shape. Through 
an opening in one of the seams, the 
lemon was stuffed with cotton, the 


present being concealed in this. 

At the lower end of the hall were 
long tables covered with white paper, 
and here the lunch was served. At 
each plate was a menu card the shape 
of a lemon and of a pale yellow color. 
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In one end was tied a broad yellow 
satin ribbon. On the outside was 
printed, *‘A Lemon Party,’’ while 
upon the reverse was the menu, which 
read like this :— 

Lemon Sandwiches 

lemon Jelly with Whipped Cream 

Lemon Ice Cream 

Lemon Frappe 

Preserved Lemon 

Russian Tea 
Lemon sandwiches 

Trim the crust from a loaf of bread and put 
in a large covered dish and surround with lemon 
peel. Take a sufficient quantity of butter, cover 
with grated lemon, wrap in wax paper, and put 
in the covered dish with the bread, allowing 
this to remain over night. In the morning take 
out and rub the butter down until it is a little 
soft; spread on the bread, adding gradually a 
little piece of the lemon and a small quantity of 
finely-chopped parsley. Put iwo slices of the 
bread together, and cut in the desired shape. 
The potted plants upon the table, as 

well as the flowers used in the decora- 
tions, were afterwards sold and added 
to the money for the lemons, and the 
supper gave a goodly sum as the total 
amount netted. 


A Literary Party 
By HAMMOND 
ET four tables, at each of which place 
four chairs, one ballot box, four lead 
pencils, and ninety-six slips of paper, 
in piles of twenty-four. Invite sixteen 
guests, and place one in each chair. 
Put a hostess in an armchair at one end 
of the room, and let her read, omitting 
answers, the following list, allowing 
two minutes for each question, at the 
end of which time each guest is to put 
a slip containing her own name and 
the title of a book as an answer into the 
ballot box. 
1. What kind of stock does a lumber mer- 
chant use? ‘* Woodstock.’’ Scott. 
2. If Havana had belonged to the successor 
of David, what would have blown up the 
Maine? ‘* King Solomon’s Mines.”’ 


Haggard. 
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3. What were the daughters of Jefferson 
Davis during thecivil war? ‘* Two Little Con- 
federates.’’ Page. 

4. Who led the Caledonians to war? ‘* Scot- 
tish Chiefs.’’ Porter. 

5. People who haven’t a fire in winter live 
in a—what? ‘* Bleak House.’’ Dickens. 

6. If Leo XIII. had come from the Blue 
Grass State, what would he have been before he 
was made pope? ‘*A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
Allen. 

7. What might a Frenchman call the lower 
classes in Cuba? Misérables.’? Hugo. 

8. What woulda girl be who didn’t like 
pretty clothes? ‘* Not Like Other Girls.” 
Carey. 

9g. What might a Hebrew peddler be called ? 
‘*The Wandering Jew.’’ Sue. 

10. What is Cuba at present ? 
Two Flags.”’ Ouida. 

11. When does a man have the most fun ? 
‘* When a Man’s Single.” 


Under 


Barrie. 

12. If an American were introduced to the 
wife of a duke to whom would he bow? =‘ The 
Duchess.’* The Duchess. 

13. Where are the Spanish fleets ? ‘* Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.”’ Verne. 

14. What would a man have who was heir to 
twenty ‘*Great Expectations.” 
Dickens. 

15. What do sailors use a search light to see? 
‘* Ships that Pass in the Night.’’ Harraden. 

16. If the sun should be eclipsed for a week 


millions ? 
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what would be the result? 
Conway. 

17. What were a number of the New York 
Rough Riders ? ‘* Soldiers of Fortune.’’ Davis. 

18. What is a prima donna who keeps en- 
gagements in many cities ? ‘* A Roman Singer.’’ 
Crawford. 

19. What was Apollo ? 
Wallace. 

20. What do friends discuss after a separa- 
tion of years ? ‘* Auld Lang Syne.’’ Maclaren. 

21. How is the fourth book of the gospel 
written ? ‘* According to St. John.’’ Rives. 

22. What are the chief faults of an English- 
man? ‘* Pride and Prejudice.’’ Austen. 

23. What is the result of having hot rolls for 
breakfast? ‘* Butterflies.’’ Allen. 

24. What were the Spaniards at the battle 
of San Juan Hill? ‘* The Quick or the Dead.”’ 
Rives. 


Dark Days.” 


‘“*A Fair God.’’ 


When done remove the ballot boxes 
and compare the answers with the list 
held by the hostess. To the posses- 
sions of the guest coming out best add 
one volume of Kipling, well covered ; to 
the one coming out worst one blank 
book. Then remove the lead pencils, 
scraps, etc., from tables, spread lunch 
cloths, and serve refreshments accord- 
ing to taste and length of purse. 


Mothers in Council—III 


In the Springfield (Mass.) Mothers’ Club 


Poise 
By Jennie D. D. SMITH 


ATIGUE is the surest overthrow of 

poise. This one fact may contain 
our most valuable suggestion. Let us 
follow it. More frequent and effective 
rest. If need be, a simpler manner of 
living where and when we may. Being 
and doing just so much as we ourselves 
and those in our homes expect and ap- 


prove, without deferring to the whole 


your ideal. 


world. Maintain individuality, for the 
truest unity is in diversity. Be your- 
self and approve yourself, subject to 
‘* To his own conscience a 
man standeth or falleth.’’ Fret not if 
others would have you more ; they do 
not know your limitations as you know 
them. I realize that these suggestions 
are not extensive enough to reach 
every thorn in the flesh ; work —the 
amount and kind for each; the de- 
mands society and church and charity 
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make upon us; the servant problem, 
etc. Each must in a measure be his 
own physician. 

It is important to note the good 
things resulting from poise ;—better 
motherhood, self-help and assistance to 
others, peace, power, just and kind 
thought and action, better view point. 
Could we each possess all of these in full 
measure we would be near to perfec- 
tion. Some of us will maintain that it 
is possible to be perfect on this plane. 
Certainly Christ showed us that it is 
possible ; but only, I believe, when we 
have fully acquired that power over 
bodily infirmity which he had, and that 
perfection of obedience to physical laws ; 
for attainment is easier the better poised 
we are physically. Let us grow as 
flowers grow, in a trustful way. Make 
use of all the good that comes to us, 
as they of sun, rain, dew. . 


The Influence of Hymns 

By HELEN E. CHAMBERLAIN 
UT of thirty people that answered 
my first question, ‘‘ What were 
your first hymns ?’’ one at three years of 
age was singing, ‘‘ I love to steal awhile 
away,’’ and enjoyed it. Another at 
four years sang, ‘‘] want to be an 
angel,’’ and probably acted otherwise, 
if like most children. This hymn was 
also the first favorite of five others ; six 
testified that ‘‘ There is a happy land ”’ 
was the first hymn learned and sung. 
The first hymns of many others were, 
‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ ‘* Rock 
of Ages,’’ ‘‘I have a Father in the 
Promised Land’’ (which one child took 
literally, owing to the death of her 
father), and Moody and Sankey hymns 

galore. 

To the second question, ‘‘ What 
hymns did you like best?’’ the answer 


was generally the same as to the first 
question. The third question was, 
‘* How did you learn them ?’’ Most of 
the hymns were learned at home in the 
family and at Sunday school, and often 
in primary schools. One child learned 
hymns from hearing her grandmother 
sing them at twilight—the hour she 
always spent with her. 

Regarding the ideas imbibed from 
the hymns, one remembers thinking it 
was ‘‘ very desirable to be an angel and 
go to Heaven.’’ Another thinks she 
gained a sense of security from hymns, 
and many formed ideas of God's love, 
and care, and _ protection — valuable 
ideas for children 


and one says that 
hymns gave her those ideas where Bible 
words had utterly failed. 

We cannot tell how early the pleas- 
ing sense of musical cadence affects a 
child. In some children it is blended 
with the earliest recollection of life at all 
-— ‘cradled in song,’’ as it were. We 
may be sure that the hearing of musical 
sounds and singing in association with 
others are for the child powerful influ- 
ences in awakening sympathetic emotion 
and pleasure in associated action. 


Literature, Morals, Imagination 
By RosE GARLAND DuTTON 


ROM my data I conclude that in 

the case of our childhood the story 
telling and reading were left largely to 
chance. I think we must not fail to 
recognize, however, how much we owe 
to the wisdom and good sense of our 
parents in this chance education of 


ours. It is very easy, looking back, to 
see mistakes and to find fault ; but we 
who tread consciously will be also 
weighed in the balance and, I doubt 
not, found wanting. 
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Much as I appreciate my privilege to 
live in an age when the mother and her 
child are hallowed by noble thought, | 
can but fear that I may be led into a 
too intentional life. We read the pur- 
pose novel, we see the purpose play, 
we introspect and retrospect, and pro- 
pose to make ourselves and our chil- 
dren This is 
apt to lead to self-deception and arti- 
ficiality. 


into what we choose. 


The early period of the child's life is 
the mother’s golden opportunity. I 
that the influence 
through her stories can be purposeful, 


believe mother’s 
conscious, to the great advantage of 
the child. 
when we can gather them at our knee 


The years are not many 


and hold them spellbound by whatever 
tale we will. All too soon they must 
We shall then 


see the blossoming of the seeds planted 


choose for themselves. 


by our own hands. 

Shall we plan our children’s intro- 
duction to the world of literature, or 
Shall we 
feed his soul, or simply entertain him 


shall it be left to chance ? 


with an old tale because it is old, or a 
new volume because it is ‘‘ just out’? ? 

Books, I 
strongest ally in helping the child 
through the various stages so puzzling 
He will help himself to what he 
needs, and it behooves us to have at 


believe, could be our 


to us. 


hand that which is wholesome as well 
as satisfying. 


Education of Girls 

By JEANNE JOSEPHINE STARR 
Y first question, ‘‘ What prepara- 
tion had you for home-building, 
and how did you get it?’’ brought out 
the fact that all the women but one con- 
sidered their education for the home in- 
adequate, three even going so far as to 
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say that they had lacked its very ele- 
ments. This general dissatisfaction 
seems to me a most healthful sign, be- 
cause it denotes an active (in some 
cases even an aggressive) frame of 
mind, women resolutely acknowledging 
their shortcomings and _ setting about 
giving their girls what they themselves 
lacked. 
and earnest, itself foreshadows better 
things to come. 

The question brought out the further 


This dissatisfaction, so deep 


facts that the home was the place where 
such education had been usually given 
— only two mentioning lectures at a 
seminary and a college which proved 


helpful — and that the mother had been 
the teacher par excellence, although in 
the majority of cases lacking system 
The 


were all allowed — indeed, made —to 


and definite purpose. children 
help in the home ; in their efforts, how- 
ever, they were always subordinated to 
some older person; only in three or 
four cases was any responsibility laid 
upon the children, but in those cases 
with the later 


Most of the knowledge con- 


best results for their 
lives. 
nected with the home was acquired 
after marriage, with great difficulty and 
expenditure of energy and money, 
accompanied by innumerable failures 
incidental to all experiments. 

One reply may be quoted in full: 
‘*In the home there definite 
plan laid by my mother for fitting us for 


I got quite a little 


was no 


homes of our own. 
incidentally. I helped to do almost 
everything about the house, though 
These little 
vices helped me to begin to understand 


with no regularity. ser- 
how a home should be cared for. I 
learned but little of the most healthful 
ways of preparing foods and all that is 
involved thereby. My knowledge of 
sewing was meager, I had little experi- 
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ence in the wise expenditure of money, 
knew nothing about what the training 
and care of children meant.”’ 

The next question, ‘*‘ What did you 
lack? could you have secured this? 
how?”’ elicits again a general com- 
plaint, almost all the mothers voicing 
it : lack of system and of thoroughness, 
which the mother, the home, ought to 
have provided. 

One mother says: ‘‘ I lacked a plan. 
There is a best way for doing every 
kind of work. My way is naturally my 
mother’s way. I lack knowledge in 
every department of home-making. 
For instance, it is senseless to believe 
that my mother’s way of doing laundry 
is the best and only way ; yet it is my 
way. Ihave not studied and experi- 
mented on it personally, and have had no 
scientific instruction. Servants prefer to 
do things in the old way. I think instruc- 
tion should be given in all departments 
of housekeeping — the schools should 
give this. The art of dressmaking 
should be taught. Woman's work 
should be dignified enough to receive 
attention in the public schools. We 
do not respect our work ; we should if 
it received the scientific treatment that 
other subjects receive.”’ 

Economy seems to be a difficult thing 
to acquire in American families, eight 
of the women feeling the lack of it very 
much. A great number do not know 
how to cook ; several are handicapped 
by their inability to sew. Three deplore 
that they lack everything connected 
with manual training. Three feel that 
they ought to have known more about 
themselves physically and about things 
pertaining to motherhood ; one feels 
that she lacked just what a genuine 
kindergarten, with all that it implies, 
would have given her. One mother’s 


play instinct was never allowed to de- 
velop ; she feels that it hampers her 
very much when trying to share her 
children’s games. 

To the last question, ‘‘ If you had 
girls of your own, or intrusted to your 
care, would you give them, generally 
speaking, the same education that you 
had? or in what ways would you try 
to improve upon it?’’ one reply may 
be quoted : — 

‘*T shall make them feel the dignity 
of hand labor, and teach them not to 
despise household work, by beginning 
in early childhood to teach them to 
sew, to be orderly about their own pos- 
sessions, to take the responsibility of 
some light domestic duty, and hold 
them to its correct fulfillment. When 
they leave school or college I shall in- 
trust to them by degrees as much of 
the home management as possible ; but 
I shall insist on an early acquaintance, 
in childhood and girlhood, with some 
details of home-making ; because, how- 
ever brilliant a girl may be mentally, 
she needs the practical knowledge 
which the management of a home -can 
best give, and if she acquires a distaste 
for household affairs through lack of 
habit and training, no amount of brains 
will help her over the knotty problems 
of domestic life, till she learns how to 
do things herself, and an early training, 
acquired almost unconsciously, will 
save hours ofunhappiness. I know of 
so many college-bred women and teach- 
ers who loathe housekeeping, even in 
homes of their own, because they never 
learned how ; while to me housekeep- 
ing, because I understand it, is an inter- 
esting occupation—one which forms but 
a single item in my daily interests, be- 
cause I learned to systematize and then 
dismiss it.’’ 
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Fashions and Fabrics. -V 


Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


T is proposed, here and now, to cast 
all possible light upon the ever vital 
question of evening dresses that will be 
graceful, modern, and yet quite within 
the limits of modest means. Varieties 
of pretty goods beguile on every coun- 
ter, and the woman who can’t squeeze 
from her income acheerful light dinner 
or dancing toilet for wear in the now 
opening season of autumn and winter 
gayeties, is really a person of slight eco- 
nomic and artistic resources. One way 
to evolve a perfectly inexpensive but 
charming little frock is to make a choice 
in foundation goods from some of the 
valuable new silky linings that have all 
the quality and charm of the best Swiss 
taffeta and not its well-nigh prohibitive 
vrice. The best quality of percaline, 
light moirine, or thin mercered fabrics, 
can .be had under thirty cents a yard 
and in every color that the chameleon 
can turn. In cutting a skirt for an 
evening gown, that is to make its ap- 
pearance on a variety of occasions, let 
there bea bit of train in the rear and 
some gathers about the placket hole. 
A graciously draped skirt also feathers 
the floor in front and at the sides and 
the under or sham skirt is finished by a 
finely knife-pleated flounce, pinked on 
the edge. 

This, by the way, is not set on at all 
inthe way of that silly superfluity we 
once wore called a dust ruffle. In real- 
ity it completes the length of the sham 
skirt, which is cut about ankle long, 
and this flounce adds the required 
inches on the edge that brings the sham 


almost to the floor. No braid or facing 
is used, for, according to the fashion we 
all dutifully follow nowadays, a per- 
fectly weightless under slip is required 
that the dress may hang and flow freely 
about the feet. 

An evening costume that is really 
nobly planned, and that is to say adap- 
table to every occasion, is so arranged 
that the body of it can be used with 
high or low neck. A waist cut out 
round, square, or heart shape on the 
shoulders and short in the sleeves should 
always be provided with a long-sleeved 
guimpe, hooking behind, and this of 
gathered net or coarse webbed lace. 

For just a trifle over fifty cents a 
yard it is now possible to purchase a 
light but exceedingly pretty quality 
of taffeta in stripes of rose, blue, or 
green with trails of wee pink buds run- 
ning between the colored lines. There 
is also a delicately lovely and _ really 
genuinely useful variety of nun’s veil- 
ing in pale shades, showing bright 
silk polka dots; there is as well a weave 
of Henrietta cloth almost as soft and 
diaphanous as crepe de chine, that is 
inexpensive, double width, and tinted in 
pearl pink, young leaf green, and cro- 
cus yellow; finally, mention must be 
made of the soft Japanese and Chinese 
silk in moonlight reflections of opalescent 
tones at sixty to sixty-five cents a yard. 

As to the question of trimming, that 
should not cause the least anxiety. 
Fringed ribbon in narrow, double-edged 
frills is one of this season’s novelties 
used to border ruffles of net or silk; a 
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trimming of silk flower petals attached 
fringe-like to narrow bébé ribbon is 
another most effective garnishment, and 
to edge small flounces with narrow imi- 
tation valenciennes or mechlin lace that 
has been dipped in tea to give it the 
proper time tint, is an ornamentation as 
popular as ever. On a plain surfaced 
net or silk the fashionable dressmakers 
are still using, with charming results, 
the long popular lace bow knots ; and 
nothing can be prettier than a_ blue 
China silk, or one in pale yellow, show- 
ing a garniture of small and large black 
lace true lover knots strewn upon the 
skirt. 
already made up and ready for applica- 


These knots can be purchased 


tion, or it is quite a simple matter to 


buy black valenciennes insertion one s 
self and make the knots with one’s own 
clever fingers, and then, by hand, make 
them fast to the silk surface. 

It is already announced in Paris and 
echoed in America that garnitures of 
flowers will be very much used in the 


elaboration of dancing dresses, and a 
sketch is given ofa little French dress 
that any artful woman can copy with 
her own needle. A very pale pink silk 
muslin upon an equally faint tint of 
rosy lining was the foundation of the 
toilet, and over the 
straight muslin skirt and simple full 
decolleté bodice were sewed many par- 


sweetly girlish 


allel lines of the narrowest lilac ribbon 
About the shoul- 
ders of the waist was fastened a ruche of 


that can be bought. 


pinkish lilac muslin violets in place of a 
bertha, and here and there on the body 
and down near the hem of the skirt 
violets were 
A lilac silk belt and big 


corsage bow of the same completed a 


small bouquets of the 
tacked on. 


costume that cost a very small sum and 
that was fit to be seen dancing at the 
smartest wedding ever given. 

A second suggestion for evening use 
and homemaking talent is offered this 
month for a girl who desires a simple, 
cheerful costume to wear to quiet din- 
ners, small informal dances, and yet is 
perfectly appropriate for the theater and 
for use on the days she is at home and 
pouring tea. A light weight taffeta in 
blue with lines and sprays as fine as 
frost work in black is what the goods 
should be of ; and the bottom of the 
skirt and overdress, the shoulder flounce 
and sleeve frill, are all made of taffeta 
edged with narrow tea-dipped valenci- 
ennes. The collar and waist band of 
black liberty satin ribbon accord well 
with the figure in the silk and this cos- 
tume, made over percaline, gives all the 
efiect of the richest goods having con- 
tributed to the sum of its charm. 

With low-necked gowns it is going 
to be the fashion this winter to wear 
fanciful, graceful shoulder scarfs made 
of chiffon, or silk muslin, or the cobweb- 
like liberty silk. They will all measure 
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about two yards and a half in length, a 


half yard or three-quarters in width, and 
each will be edged with a full puff ruche 
of its material, or a 

thickly gathered frill of lace. 


own narrow, 
There 
in these 


is utility as well as beauty 


dainty adjuncts to wales toilets, for not 
only do they float and billow cloud-like 
about the shoulders at every motion of 
their wearers, but serve to check a tiny 
draught or ward off the wee chill that, 
at a sudden door or window opening, 
strikes an exposed throat or chest. 
Gloves to be worn at night used not 
to be regarded as modish unless they 
but 
is very 


showed the highest glazed surface, 


now oatmeal colored suéde 


much more d« moment, as the French 
dressmaker expresses it when she wishes 
to imply the very latest development in 


the art of dress. There are a number 
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of styles in these soft, creamy-surfaced 
gloves to choose from. Some, and they 
have the 
stitching down their backs done in a 
pale green, 


are uncommonly pretty too, 


or delicate 
lilac silk, and you can select your stitch- 
ings to accord with the prevailing color 
in your costume; worked in 
white silk, show elaborate feather stitch- 
ing or a triple fern pattern is embroid- 
ered on the suéde surface in white. 


or faint rose, 


others, 


There is a whole galaxy of pretty 
new inventions for use in throat decora- 
tion by night, and nothing is more orna- 


mental and thoroughly up to date than 
a satin ribbon clasping the neck and 
barred, 
narrow gem set slides. 


in three or five places, with 
These slides are 
quite like those used on belts, and they 
are made especially for throat ribbons 
of lightest filagree gilt or silver 
powdered with imitation turquoise, dia- 
monds, pearls, etc., and under one of 
the slides the ends of the ribbon 
ibly fasten so that the throat is circled 
by a most decorative dog collar. 


and 


invis- 
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Sometimes in place of a satin ribbon, 
chiffon, in a becoming rose or blue, is 
threaded through three or four bright 
slides and its ends knotted in a full puff 
at the back of the neck, greatly to the 
advantage of the wearer. Chains of 
Roman pearls will not be worn in the 
great abundance of last year, and a girl 
with a very round, white throat can just 
as fashionably as with the slides circle 
the base of her neck with one row of 
pearls from the center of which falls a 
small pearl ornament. 

It is a great pity that the Pompadour 
should degenerate, as is the case with 
so many otherwise tasteful women, into 
a mere blowze of hair with loose hanging 
ends and tags. Numbers of sensible, 
tidy girls, under the very false impres- 
sion that it is modish as well as_ pictur- 
esque to show an artistic coiffure, dis- 
play by night as well as day-an arrange- 
ment of head that resembles nothing so 


What [Lack I Yet? 
By ANNE H. Wooprurr 


The young man saith unto him, All these things have | kept from my youth up: what lack I yet ? — Matt. xix.2o. 
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much as the traditional Hurrah’s nest. 
It is the business of a careful fashion 
writer to record that, though a soft, 
light coiffure is the mode, nothing is 
more hopelessly unstylish than a_ hair 
pin out of place or a lock that strays 
from the way of exquisite neatness. 

In view of this assertion, let attention 
be called to the drawing given of the 
latest development in hair dressing for 
the evening. All the luxuriant tresses 
are rolled back in a high soft pompa- 
dour and then the long hair is put into 
a close, smooth, tall twist and pinned 
very firmly. To aid in maintaining its 
stately position, a broad-backed comb 
is thrust in at the base of this coil, and 
then, to catch up all the short rear hair, 
a small very much curved short-toothed 
second comb is introduced. This last 
mentioned little comb has recently come 
upon the counters, to take the place of 
the passing hair brooches. 


I have kept the commandments and said my prayers, 
Before the world I am pure and clean, 
In the Temple I worship and no one dares 


To hint of a hunger or want unseen ; 


But I feel a longing —a vague unrest — 
For something better than I have known ; 

I knock at thy heart, Good Master, in quest 
Of something to satisfy my own. 


The young man sorrowful went his way, 


The test was stronger than he could bear, 
And with all his wealth he was poor that day, 

For his soul was starving within him there. 
Oh, we struggle and pray and yearning sigh 

For the peace of God in our hearts, and yet 


We cling to some secret idol and cry : 


‘* Master, Good Master, what lack I yet?’’ 
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Women Who Have Made the World Better—V 


ABBY HUTCHINSON PATTON 


ABBY” OF THE CELEBRATED HUTCHINSON FAMILY) 


By Mary SARGENT HOPKINS 


OME one well said that he did not 
care who made the laws of the 
people if he could write their songs. 
Yet while the world is greatly indebted 


to composers of beautiful music and 
stirring songs, it is not less important 
that the music be sung in a manner cal- 
culated to bring forth its full beauty, 
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and thus exercise a greater power for 
enjoyment, as well as the most benefi- 
cent influence upon the listener. 

Classical music, while appealing to 
the intellect and cultivated taste, never 
touches the heart as do the simpler 
songs, sung with feeling and expres- 
sion ; and when to these qualities are 
added true inspiration and an underly- 
ing purpose of singing for the salvation 
of souls, we have music which, in its 
far-reaching and beneficent influence, 
is second to neither sermon nor prayer. 
The singers of such music rank with the 
most eloquent speakers or impassioned 
writers ; in one way they have the ad- 
vantage, as the lesson conveyed through 
the language of thrilling harmony will 
often reach those who would not listen 
to a lecture or sermon, or read a book. 
Ira Sankey, with tears in his pleading 
voice, drew the hearts of as many men 
and women to long for a better life as 
did the eloquence of Moody. Philip 
Phillips, the ‘‘ Singing Pilgrim,”’ could 
move whole audiences to tears by his 
soulful singing of a simple hymn. 

But of all the singers of modern times, 
none occupy a higher place in the ranks 
of those who have worked for a noble 
purpose than the Hutchinson family. It 
was the writer's privilege to know the 
family and to be intimately associated 
with some of its members from early 
childhood, so that it is with a loving as 
well as an admiring pen that this brief 
sketch is written of one of the loveliest 
women who ever lived, and who was well 
worthy of being included in the list of 
“women who have made the world 
better.”’ 

When the times were ripe for a strug- 
gle as the country groaned beneath a 
burden of wrong, when the word 
abolitionist was regarded as a title of 
opprobrium, when the civil war was 
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rending our country in twain, when the 
cause of temperance needed hearty 
workers to be even called a Cause, 
there we find the Hutchinsons, in the 
front ranks, traveling all over the coun- 
try, brave and fearless, singing for the 
right. What mattered it to them if 
their lives were not safe while walking 
through the streets in the daytime in 
places filled with enemies to them and 
their creed, if at night they could 
only have the chance to sing themselves 
and the principles they advocated into 
the hearts of their listeners? They 
were sure of victory then. The seeds 
of harmony sown amid the rank growth 
of discord brought a harvest of salva- 
tion in good time. When the ** Band 
went forth from the ‘‘ Old 
melodious 


of Brothers’ 
Granite State’’ in 
crusade for the right, there went with 
them Sister Abby, a beautiful young 
girl, who was the light of their eves and 
the joy of their hearts. 

She was a born musician, who sang 
as soon as she could talk. Her voice 
was a rich, full, melodious alto, and no 
matter how intricate the melody, so 


their 


true and perfect was her ear that she 
could follow it in harmonious notes, 
even before she began the study of 
music. It was in 1843 that the ‘‘ nest 
of brothers, with a sister in it,’’ thus 
termed by N. P. Willis, went to New 
York for the first time, having sung for 
two or three years previous through 
New England. The public in New 
York were taken by storm ; the press 
was enthusiastic in their praise. One 
editor was moved to say : ‘* The har- 
mony of this band was never surpassed 
by human throats. It moved to tears, 
it reached into the solemn depths of the 
soul, it was God-given and Heaven-in- 
spired.”’ 

Sometimes when singing their anti- 
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slavery songs they were hissed and 
threatened with personal injury, but 


Abby, with her marvelous voice and 


lovely manner, would subdue the un- 
ruly spirits, while looking directly 
into the eyes of the leaders. Some- 


times the singing of the family would 
quiet the mob as if by magic, and in 
the hush that would follow Abby's 
‘The Slave’s 
Appeal,’’ Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips would get a hearing. 
which Abby sang and which she loved 


wonderful singing of 
The songs 


the most were those which inspired 
hope and courage. Together with her 
brothers, her voice was often heard in 
the lowly cottages of the poor, in the 
gloom of the prison, within the joyless 
almshouse, and at the gatherings of 
people called together in behalf of suf- 
fering humanity. 

When the Hutchinsons visited Great 
Britain they not only aroused the great- 
est enthusiasm and admiration by their 
singing, but were welcome guests in the 
homes of such people as Charles Dickens, 
William and Mary Howitt, Eliza Cook, 
Douglas Jerrold, and many others. 
Abby won the hearts of all, she was so 
modest, so artless, and her voice and 
faultless. An English 
paper said of her ; ‘‘ Had Wordsworth 
known her he would have immortalized 
her. 


execution so 


She is totally unspoiled by the 
admiration and applause which her 
singing everywhere calls forth. 
perfectly unconscious and 


She is 
unstudied. 
No one can converse with her, without 
feeling himself to be in the presence of an 
artless, pure, and simple nature, which 
no success can divest of its original 
freshness.”’ 

In 1849 Abby was married to Ludlow 
Patton of New York, a wealthy mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange. 
His father was the late Dr. William 
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Patton, one of the founders of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and the 
founder of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Mr. Patton was one of the first New 
York business men to locate in and be- 
gin the development of what has since 
been known as the beautiful Oranges in 
New Jersey. In 1852 he purchased 
twenty-six acres on the mountain side 
in Orange, partly in South and_ partly 
in what is now known as West Orange. 
Here he built an attractive house, having 
reclaimed, adorned, and put in superb 
condition these acres. <A_ beautiful 
fountain, then the only one in the 
Oranges, sparkled in the midst of a 
lawn where grew the rarest and most 
graceful trees and shrubbery. — In this 
lovely home called ‘‘ Dawnwood lived 
for many years the subject of this sketch, 
devoting her life to kindly and loving 


deeds. Here she found many friends 


and the 
memory of her kind acts and sweet, 
loving disposition is cherished by all 
who knew her. In 1863 Mrs. Patton 
founded, in Library Hall, the first kin- 
dergarten school in Orange. 


—as she did everywhere 


She was 
one of the original members of the 
famous woman’s club, ‘‘ Sorosis,’’ of 
New York, and for several years took 
an active part in its affairs. 

The union of ‘‘Ludlow’’ and 
** Abby,”’ as their friends loved to call 
them, seemed an ideal one through all 
the forty-four years of their married life. 
They were united in works of charity 
and for advancement and improvement 
along all lines. Mr. Patton was a fine 
musician as well as writer, and their 
voices blended beautifully in the songs 
with which they delighted their friends. 
They sang also many times in public 
for the benefit of charities. Both were 
singers, both writers of ability, both 
ever ready to use their gifts, either 
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mental or pecuniary, for the calls of 
charity. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Patton re- 
tired from regular work with her broth- 
ers on the concert stage until the 
outbreak of the civil war, when she 
again appeared in public, carrying out 
her idea of duty to do all she could to 
help the people of the North and to do 
her part in bringing about the end of 
human slavery. Singing the songs of 
freedom and _ patriotism, she never 
failed by her sympathetic voice to reach 
the very soul of her listeners. Early in 
the ’7o’s Mr. Patton retired from busi- 
ness, and the next ten years were spent 
in travel,— visiting every country in 
Europe except Portugal and Lapland. 
Mrs. Patton was a beautiful writer as 
well as singer and composer of music. 
Some of her poems were gathered and 
published under the title of ‘* A Hand- 
ful of Pebbles.’’ Best known of her 
musical compositions are,  ‘‘ Kind 
Words Can Never Die,’’ and Tenny- 
son's Ring Out Wild Bells 

Mr. Frank Carpenter, the artist (who 
painted the portrait of ‘* Sister Abby ”’ 
as she appeared in her girlhood days, 
herewith reproduced), was an ardent 
admirer of this sweet and good woman. 
In speaking of her, he says: ‘* Mrs. 
Patton was closely identified with nearly 
every reformatory enterprise for benc- 
fiting the human race. * * * Her 
hand was ever ready to help the needy, 
and her words to give courage to the 
weary and hopeless. * * In herlast 
years Mrs. Patton will be remembered 
asa lovely, silver-haired woman, retain- 
ing all the charm of manner and the 
attractiveness which marked her golden 
youth. * * Her friendships were 
many, both with men and women. 

Alice and Phoebe Cary, Whittier and 
Greeley, Beecher and Wendell Phillips, 
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Garrison and_ Frederick Douglass, 
Charles Sumner, Elizabeth Thompson, 
Grace Greenwood, and Mrs. Stowe, all 
loved and honored Abby Hutchinson.”’ 

Shortly before her death she appeared 
for the last time in public at the funeral 
of the poet Whittier, where the simple 
services of the Friends’ Society were 
held in the garden of the gentle poet’s 
home at Amesbury. The services were 
most impressive, a fit carthly closing to 
a life so brave and loving, so gentle and 
pure in every word and deed. Here 
blended for the last time the sweet 
voices of ali that were left of the Hutch- 
inson family, ‘‘ Sister Abby’’ and 
‘*Brother John.”’ No more fitting 
time or place could have been chosen. 
All hearts were stirred to decpest emo- 
tion, and the scene will never be for- 
gotten by those present. The music 
seemed to come from the upper air, and 
the hundreds of listeners were spell- 
bound. As the words, ‘‘ Lay him low, 
his work is done,’’ floated out in a 
more than earthly harmony, it would 
seem as if Abby had a premonition of 
the nearness of her own passing, and 
that this was her ‘‘Swan Song,’’ the 
sweetest and the last. 

Hers was one of the loveliest person- 
alities that ever shed its fragrance over 
a weary world, and we say ‘‘ good-bye,” 
with a few verses from her own heart 
and pen, called ‘‘Daisies and Clover’’ :— 
‘““Oh! welcome me home, dear daisies and 

clover 
Give greeting to me. 
Lift up your sweet heads and welcome your 


lover 
From over the sea. 
‘*« My pure honest daisies, my honey-bee clover, 
No welcome can be 
More sweet and more warm to a_ world-weary 
rover 
Than that you give me. 


‘* When I am sleeping—dear daisies and clover, 
Wiil you bend over me, 
And say you are glad the long journey is over, 
The voyager free ? 
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‘*My own starry daisies, my pink and white 
clover, 
Oh, will you not know 
The long wearied heart, that your fresh blos- 
soms cover 
Is resting below?”’ 


Mrs. Patton’s poems, like her life, 
are all marked by a sweet simplicity, a 
note of pathos, running through them as 
it did in. her singing. This quality, 
seeming to have been a birthright of the 
family, was accentuated in the beloved 
sister, perhaps by years of delicate 
health, but it was always the ‘‘ sorrows 


N° subject could seem more common- 
place to the uninformed and more 
vitally interesting to the investigator 
than this one. Food means, to the 
mass of mankind, the satisfaction of an 
animal instinct directed solely by phys- 
ical habit and social custom; and the 
housewife, who consciously or uncon- 
sciously takes this view, directs the 
daily dietary of her family with about 
the same kind of thought that she gives 
to the selection of a yard of lace! On 
the other hand, to those who think and 
investigate, this everyday problem of 
food and its cookery assumes immense 
proportions and becomes a_ subject 
worthy of detailed and constant study. 
To them it means ‘he nutrition of man- 
kind; and as such lies at the base of all 
progress. Man must have his dinner, 
whatever else he may lose, if the world 
is to move on! We must be fed, and 
well fed, if we are to grow and work 
and think. 
More than a hundred years ago 


Home Science—I1V 


FOODS 


By Mrs. BuRTON SMITH 


of others’’ which threw their deepest 
shadow over her sensitive soul, and as 
her loved brothers went away one by 
one, her thoughts went with them. 
In the lines written by her entitled 
‘* Looking Toward Sunset,’’ her hope 
is expressed. 
‘* Oh, when the long day’s work is done 
And we clasp hands at set of sun, 
Loved friends are met, in concourse sweet 
At even. 
‘+ So, when for us has passed away 
The last bright hour of earthly day, 


Then may we meet in converse sweet 
In Heaven.”’ 


Count Rumford( born Benjamin Thomp- 
son of Massachusetts ) began his experi- 
ments in economic nutrition on the beg- 
gars of Munich, and since his time chem- 
ists and sociologists have combined to 
set before us an inspiring array of 
scientifically tested facts to guide in the 
selection and preparation of food. All 
this investigation has fallen in line with 
the discoveries in psychology, and we 
are now able to understand the close 
relation and interdependence of body 
and mind, and to know that the health 
of both depends primarily on proper 
food. Of course all things that aid in 
healthful conditions—exercise, hygienic 
clothing, sanitary surroundings, etc., 
have part in normal growth, but at 
the base of all lies this necessity for 
bodily nutrition. ‘‘ A cup of water to 
drink in my name’’ has seemed to 
point the way, for a long time in vain, 
to humanitarian work based on sound 
common sense. To-day, however, re- 
ligious teachers, philanthropists, and 
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temperance orators are learning that 
malnutrition is often responsible for 
crime and that they cannot expect clear 
moral perception and capacity for work 
in ill-fed, poorly developed human be- 
ings. 

During this last half-century of swiit 
progress in the science of nutrition, the 
advancing column has seemed to touch 
only the outer edge of the home circle. 
Until recently the principles discovered 
have been applied by governments and 
individuals mainly in public institutions, 
and the home has gotten only indirect 
benefit. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The home has always been a 
sort of sacred reservoir of tradition, and 
women have rarely looked for a reason 
back of family custom. Such venera- 
tion has its beautiful side, and is indeed 
wholly beautiful when it does not inter- 
fere with the best individual and family 
life. But it has sharp limitations, and 
these are especially defined in the 
kitchen department. The majority of 
women are yet to learn that the ‘‘ same 
old way’ may be a very poor way, and 
that they owe it to their households and 
to mankind, to apply in the home every 
helpful discovery in science art 
which their resources can command. 

It will not be amiss to emphasize 
just here that the introduction of domes- 
tic science into the public school course 
of the American girl will do more than 
anything else to lead to enlightened 
household) management, conse- 
quently to a decided betterment of the 
race. Those of us who have not had 
the benefit of such schooling can supply 
the deficiency by earnest investigation 
and daily application of the scientific 
principles learned. 

To know what foods are body-build- 
ers and brain-nourishers, to select them 


and avoid others, to have them prepared 


in a nutritious, economical, and palat- 
able way, is to solve the most serious 
problem of the home maker. There 
are many books and pamphlets on this 
subject to be secured at small cost which 
give helpful suggestions and_ the results 
of the latest scientific investigations. 
The pamphlet by Prof. W. O. Atwater 
( Bulletin of United States Department of 
Agriculture), with the title, ‘* Foods, 
Nutritive Value and Cost,’’ isa valuable 
handbook. ‘‘ Practical, Sanitary, and 
Economical Cooking’’ (Prize Essay of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion),by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, con- 
tains condensed and scientific data and 
gives a series of bills of fare perfect in 
nutritive value and astonishing in vari- 
ety and economy. Edward Atkinson's 
‘Science of Nutrition,’’ W. Mattieu 
Williams’ ‘* Chemistry of Cookery,”’ 
and Mrs. E. H. Richards’ **Chemistry 
of Cooking,’’ complete a list of books 
which every housewife should own. 


Some day we may have our food 
served to us economically, in) proper 
proportion and in dainty form, by scien- 
tific corporations, but until that time, 
the housekeeper must wrestle with the 
problem in her own home. To solve 
this problem successfully she must know 
what the body needs for its best growth, 
what foods supply these needs, and ap- 
proximately in what proportion these 
foods must be eaten ; and throughout 
all she must understand that foods to be 
digestible and nourishing must be prop- 
erly and palatably cooked. It is a 
rather staggering summary of requisites, 
but when a few of the first’ principles of 
nutrition are mastered the rest of the 
lesson will be easily learned, and the 
daily food supply will almost uncon- 
sciously be regulated with regard to the 
special needs of the family. 

The American woman's ‘attitude 
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towards her kitchen”’ has recently 
brought forth some profitable com- 
ments from a writer who declares that 
it ‘‘ has shown the refinement of igno- 
rance not only of foods but of science, 
art, and history.’ This trenchant in- 
dictment will remain a just one until 
women cease to draw distinctions be- 
tween the practical, and scientific, until 
they learn that no method is so practi- 
cal, so simple, so effectual as the scien- 
tific method. 

It is shown by chemistry that the 
body is made up of certain elements : 
therefore food to serve its purpose must 
contain these elements in such combi- 
nations as to constantly rebuild the 
body tissues which the act of living de- 
stroys. Besides repairing this waste, 
food must supply heat and energy with 
which man may work and think. These 
combinations in food materials have 
been defined by scientists as ‘‘ nutritive 
ingredients or ‘‘ food principles and 
are divided into five groups : — 

I. Water. 

II. Proteids or Albumens (nitrogenous prin- 
ciple). 
III. Hydrocarbons or Fats. 

IV. Carbohydrates, as sugar, starch (trans- 
formed into fats). 

V. Mineral matters (lime, salts, etc.) 

All foods contain one or more of these 
five groups of constituents. 

Taking the food principles in the 
order named we find that water forms 
about two-thirds of the full grown hu- 
man body, and that our food contains 
from one to ninety-five per cent. of it. 
It keeps the skin moist, supplies a 
medium for the excretion of — solids, 
and aids in digestion and in chemical 
change. 
flesh formers and energy producers. 


The proteids or albumens are 


These are found in eggs, milk, cheese, 
lean meat, in the gluten of wheat, in fish 
in various quantities, and in peas, beans, 


and lentils. The hydrocarbons or fats, 
and the carbohydrates or sugars and 
starch, are the main heat producers. 
These ingredients are éither stored as 
fat for the body’s future use, or are con- 
sumed in the body, producing heat, 
when food is eaten. The hydrocarbons 
or fats are found in the animal oils (fat 
meat, butter, lard, etc.) and the vege- 
table oils (olive oil, etc. ), and to some 
extent in corn and oats. Of the two 
classes of carbohydrates, the sugars are 
found in fruits, cane sugar, maple sugar, 
ete.; and the starch in potatoes, flour, 
rice, and other cereals. The sugars and 
starch give less heat than the fats and 
oils, but give it more quickly because 
they require less oxygen for their com- 
bustion and are consequently digested 
more rapidly. It would be well for 
mankind if the value of oxygen as an 
item of diet were more emphasized. It 
is given to us in the air directly and 
freely from nature’s own wonderful lab- 
oratory, and takes an important part in 
the digestive process. It is essential to 
the combustion of the fats, sugars, and 
starches, and must be taken in, in large 
quantities, if these foods are to be di- 
gested, and to perform their function of 
heat and energy producers, fats requir- 
ing twice as much oxygen for their di- 
gestion as sugars and starches. The 
fifth group of nutritive ingredients — 
mineral matters, such as common salt, 
lime, etc., give hardness to the bones 
and aid digestion. 

Leaving out the contingency of spe- 
cial diet in case of illness, it has been 
estimated that a growing person requires 
four parts starch and fat to one part 
nitrogenous food, and a grown person 
five or six parts starch and fat to one 
part nitrogenous food. This proportion 
must be approximated in our daily diet 
if we are to be normal, healthy crea- 
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tures. When juicy, lean meats are not 
to be had, the deficiency in proteids 
(flesh. and muscle makers) should be 
supplied by eggs, the nitrogenous veg- 
etables (beans, peas, etc. ), or by cheese. 
Again, a meal of beefsteak, eggs, and 
cheese (the usual American breakfast ) 
has too great a share of proteids. Fruits, 
cereals, or potatoes should be served with 
only one, or at most two, of the three 
articles which are rich in nitrogenous 
material. The diet of most people, 
especially of children, in spite of the 
American breakfast, consists of too much 
starch, sugar, and fats, and too little pro- 
tein. 

It is certain that no department of 
housewifery is so universally misman- 
aged as this one. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the amount of money spent 
on feeding the ordinary family might 
almost be cut in half. If simple nutri- 
tive food materials were persistently 
selected, and so palatably cooked and 
daintily served as to whet the appetite 
and aid digestion, the result would be 
true economy —a saving of money and 
an increase in mental and bodily health. 
For instance, in supplying the larder 
with what are called the staple groceries 
let us see what the scientific method 
would do for us. 
wheat flour would be substituted for the 
white preparation, which is almost en- 
tirely starch. The dark flours cost more 
in the market, but one slice of well-made 
whole wheat or Graham bread will give 


Graham or whole 


us more energy and endurance than a 
dozen slices of the pure white bread. 
This is because the gluten of the wheat 
lies next to the brown inner covering of 
the grain, and this nutritious element is 
entirely eliminated in the process of 
‘* bolting,’’ which leaves the fine white 
flour of commerce a pure starch mate- 
rial, 
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The dried fruits — figs, apples, and 
peaches, dates, and prunes, should sup- 
ply a large part of the demand for 
sweets. They contain a kind of sugar 
which makes no tax upon the digestion, 
as it is taken almost directly into the 
circulation. They should be frequently 
substituted for the ordinary desserts in 
which white flour and cane sugar are the 
main ingredients. 

The cereals — rice, grits, barley, oat- 
meal, and rolled or cracked wheat — 
play a most important part in our nu- 
trition, and should be liberally supplied. 
It is rank iconoclasm, no doubt, to 
declare against the universal faith in 
potatoes, but repeated experiment has 
shown that they give much less nourish- 
ment to the pound than many less 
popular vegetables. Twenty-five cents 
worth of potatoes, for instance, has 
only one-third as much nutritive value 
as twenty-five cents worth of dried 
beans. Indeed, a goodly portion of 
these dried vegetables will be founda 
profitable investment. 
cornfield peas (very inexpensive and 
nutritious ), lima beans, etc., all easily 


Boston beans, 


dried and preserved, can be made into 
a variety of soups and other dainty 
dishes which would amaze the epicure 
by their delicacy and richness. The 
housekeeper who gives them a trial will 
find her faith in potatoes much shaken. 

Of the meats which are bought among 
the staple groceries, fat bacon is the 
most important. 
flavor when substituted 


It gives a delicate 
for butter or 
lard in frying, and adds the needed 
flavor and heat-giving element to the 
dishes of dried vegetables. Taken 
alone it has less nutritive value than 
dried codfish, mackerel, or corned or 
dried beef ; but it is much less expensive 
and can be combined with other foods 
in a greater variety of ways, 
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It is so necessary to emphasize the 
importance of cheese as an article of 
food that it might well have headed 
the list of staples. | Mattieu Williams, 
in his chapter on cheese and its cookery, 
declares that it contains ‘‘ more nutri- 
tious material than any other food that 
is ordinarily obtainable’’; and_ that 
‘‘we have in one pound of cheese more 
than twice as much solid food as in a 
pound of the best meat.’’ When it is 
further known that proper cooking ren- 
ders cheese perfectly digestible it will 
be more readily and often substituted 
for meat, which is the most expensive 
item of diet. 

Chocolate and cocoa must have the 
place of honor among beverages in this 
larder, where nutrition is the motto. 
They both contain valuable nutritive 
materials in addition to their slightly 
stimulant qualities. Coffee comes next, 
because as a stimulant it is sometimes 
valuable, the secondary effects being 
less injurious than in any other stimu- 
lant known. We may bear in mind, 
however, in considering all stimulating 
beverages, that our protein-containing 
food is nature’s great and normal en- 
ergizer, and that when properly fed and 
in normal health we need no other. A 
special indictment must be made against 
tea, with an added emphasis when it is 
green. The best authorities assure us 
that tea ‘‘ promotes vital action, which 
it does not support."’ This is not only 
true of the rank decoction, poisonous 
with tannic acid, which is so frequently 
served to suffering humanity, but also 
of that fragrant and cheering cup which 
the poets have sung. If the best black 
tea be selected, and its brewing be 
guarded by a proper horror of the evils 
of nerve excitement and tannic acid, 
its occasional use is allowable. Water, 
just boiling, poured over tea leaves al- 


ready heated, and allowed to stand for 
two minutes, brings out the fragrance 
and flavor and leaves most of the in- 
jurious acid dormant. 

In buying spices, flavoring, and all 
condiments, let the housewife remem- 
ber that adulteration is more frequent 
in these addenda to our food than in 
the ordinary food stuffs. The best or 
none is her only safe rule. The pres- 
ervation of these staples is of course 
an important part of food economy. 
A careful housekeeper will supply her 
storeroom with earthen jars and clean 
wooden boxes, all having well-fitted 
tops, where these groceries can be kept 
dry and clean. 

The daily buying of fresh meats, 
fruits, vegetables, etc., requires still 
greater discretion. Milk is a valuable 
food, especially for children, and should 
be bought in liberal quantities. When 
the source of supply is above reproach, 
it may be consumed fresh and it should 
frequentiy be substituted for heavier 
foods. Buttermilk left after the butter 
has been removed in the ordinary do- 
mestic churning, is more readily di- 
gested than sweet milk and contains 
all the nutritive qualities except some 
of the fat which is taken out with the 
butter. 

The housekeeper who does her own 
marketing starts with great advantage, 
and if she has the ever necessary knowl- 
edge of food values, she will avoid the 
waste of materials and money which is 
sure to follow haphazard buying. Farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 34 (United States 
Department of Agriculture), called 
Meats : Composition and Cooking,”’ 
is to be had for the asking, and gives 
complete tables of relative food-values 
and cost of different meats. Plates 
showing names and location of the dif- 
ferent cuts on various animals, accom- 
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pany the text, and complete this valu- 
able pamphlet. Beef is the most nour- 
ishing of meats, mutton is next; then 
follows full grown fowl,—turkey first, 
then chicken, goose, and duck. The 
meat of young animals has more refuse 
to the pound and _ yields less nourish- 
ment than that of the full grown ; as to 
the value of different cuts, only a word 
can be said here. It is well to know 
that the round of beef at ten cents per 
pound has less refuse and contains 
more nutritive ingredients than the 
sirloin or ‘‘porterhouse"’ cuts at 
twice that cost. Tough cuts may be 
made tender by covering them with 
vinegar and leaving from twelve hours 
to two days, according to size of the 
cut, a steak requiring about twelve 
hours. 

Of the fresh vegetables, green peas 
are the most nourishing and green corn 
follows close. Then come string beans, 
cabbage, and sweet potatoes, followed 
in decreasing value by onions, carrots, 
and turnips. Tomatoes and celery con- 
tain littke more than water and waste 
matter, but they do a most important 
service in giving to our meals just that 
touch of flavor and daintiness necessary 
for good digestion. 

To buy in large quantities is doubt- 
ful economy. Except in rare instances 
a private house has no cold storage 
room sufficiently large; and it is pro- 
verbial that barrels and crates of fresh 
fruits and vegetables rot in quantities 
before they can be consumed by the 
ordinary-sized family. It is better to 
understand which cuts of meat yield 
most nourishment for the least money, 
how to make them tender and _palata- 
ble, and how to eke out the delicate 
flavors and costly nourishment of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. To understand 
these things is to be scientific, artistic, 


crafty—in a word to know how to cook. 
As ‘* we live not upon what we eat, but 
upon what we digest,”’ and as cooking 
is really a process of external diges- 
tion, we can hardly learn too much 
about it. It may transform tough, un- 
palatable materials into delicate and 
nutritious food, and unfortunately it is 
often known, in unskilled hands, to 
destroy the nutritive value of the best 
food stuffs. This is a grave considera- 
tion, and the housewife should study 
and experiment until she has mastered 
its intricacies. Broadly stated, the pur- 
pose of cooking is to make food more 
soluble and palatable—that is more 
digestible. 

The best cooking is that which ren- 
ders the material soluble, retains its 
natural juices, adds flavor and delicacy, 
and does all these with the least possi- 
ble outlay of time and fuel. To insure 
this economy of fuel a few suggestions, 
among many, must be urged. First, 
provide a cooking thermometer and 
learn how to use it. Then have all the 
cooking vessels of materials which will 
retain heat well, especially avoiding tin- 
ware, and using, if possible, the ‘* heat- 
saver’’ recommended by Mrs. Abel. 
Bear in mind Mattieu Williams’ rule 


that ‘‘when simmering commences 
the thermometer reaches the boiling 
point, and that however violently the 
boiling may afterwards occur the ther- 
mometer rises no higher. Therefore, 
as a medium for heating the substances 
to be cooked, simmering water is just 
as effective as ‘ walloping’ water.”’ 
Many important details may be in- 
cluded in the general rule that cooking 
increases the digestibility of the starchy 
foods and decreases that of the albu- 
minous and fatty foods. A raw egg is 
readily digested and the albumen of lean 
meat (found mainly in the blood) re- 
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quires no cooking to render it soluble, 
and the gluten of wheat (the gummy 
substance we may notice in chewing the 
whole wheat grain) is easily absorbed 
after mastication. Cook an egg until 
the white (albumen) is hard and we 
have a horny substance which it is al- 
most impossible to digest. The same 
thing occurs when meat is cooked too 
long, the albumen becomes tough. Put 
an egg into boiling water and immedi- 
ately remove the vessel from the fire. 
Leave the egg five minutes and_ the 
white will be jelly-like and perfectly di- 
gestible. The same treatment may be 
recommended in cooking meat.  Im- 
mersing the meat in boiling water coag- 
ulates the outer coating of albumen, 
and the juices will be retained. The 
meat may then be baked or roasted at 
a moderate temperature, or left like the 
egy in the hot water for a sufficient time 
to jellify the inner albumen. The plan 
is not so simple when we come to the 
gluten of wheat and other cereals, be- 
cause the starch of the grain requires 
long cooking to render it digestible. 
The best plan is to soak all grains, in- 
cluding beans and peas, before cooking. 
This renders the starch and the cellulose 
more susceptible to the action of heat, 
and the cooking process may then be 
managed so as to avoid making the al- 


buminous part indigestible. Vegetables 
must be cooked in ‘‘ soft water,’’ that 
is, in water free from lime or magnesia, 
as these minerals render them tough. 

Bread and its cooking can only be 
touched upon here with the recom- 
mendation that one part white flour to 
two parts Graham makes a mixture al- 
most as nutritious and much less ex- 
pensive than the ‘‘ whole wheat ’’ flour 
of commerce. Cookery of cheese de- 
mands special attention. We have 
noted its economy as food. Mixed 
with milk and bread crumbs in various 
dainty forms it is palatable and per- 
fectly digestible. The ‘‘ reason why,”’ 
in frying and broiling, and all the deli- 
cate intricacies of soup and salad and 
sauce making must be left to the stu- 
dent’s further investigation. 

The main truth to be impressed here, 
is that all women should give this science 
their earnest attention. It is a vital 
part of home making, and reform there 
is sadly needed. National prosperity is 
founded upon the healthy, normal de- 
velopment of its citizens, and this de- 
velopment must be guided in the home. 
Whether in the home or out of it, the 
problems of body nutrition demand the 
attention of women. They are by na- 
ture givers of nutrition, ‘‘ Lady”’ 
means loaf-giver.’’ 


October 


By LALIA MITCHELL 


She twines no roses in her hair, 

No lilies grace her throbbing breast, 
There bloom no pinks for her to wear, 

And all the daisies are at rest. 
But think not that October weeps 

O’er sodden paths where summer trod— 
Old Earth for her its largess keeps 

In spires and plumes of golden-rod. 
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THE CULINARY REALM 


Seasonable Menus--X 
By MARGARET BURROUGHS 


Now that the days are growing 
shorter, the twilight falls so early that 
we must draw the curtains and light the 
lamps before partaking of our evening 
meal. Appetites become more vigor- 
ous with the coming of colder weather, 
and at evening, especially, one cravesa 
hearty repast. In the many house- 
holds where dinner is served in the mid- 
dle of the day, it will be well to bear 
this in mind and plan to have a num- 
ber of hot dishes upon-the supper 
table. 

Meals for a Day 
BREAKFAS1 
Grapes 
Rolled oats 
Swiss eggs au gratin on toast 
Crisped bacon. Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup 
Boiled chickens with oyster sauce 
Potato balls with parsley butter 
Stuffed egg plant 
Endive salad 
Maple bisque 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Salmon croquettes with cucumber sauce 
Potato puff 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Apricot trifle. Cake 
Swiss Eggs au Gratin 

Heat a pint of sweet cream in a wide granite 
basin oromelet pan. Do not allow it to reach 
the boiling point. Season delicately with salt 


and pepper and break a half-dozen eggs and 
slip them carefully on to the milk. Cover and 


let them cook slowly till the whites have set and 
the yolks have thickened. Do not let the 
yolks become hard. Have ready six rounds of 
buttered toast on a platter and place an egg on 
each. Thicken the cream slightly by adding a 
teaspoonful of butter mixed with one of flour. 
Let it boil for a moment, add more seasoning, 
if desired, and two tablespoonfuls of rich, dry, 
grated cheese. Mix and pour at once over the 
eggs and toast. It is well to use at first only 
a portion of the salt required, lest the cream 
curdle while the eggs are cooking. 
Crisped Bacon 

Remove the rind and with a sharp knife slice 
the bacon very thin and evenly. Cook ina 
hot pan, turning often to prevent it from scorch- 
ing till it is a fine brown and wellcrisped. The 
fire must not be too hot, else it will scorch be- 
fore it has cooked sufficiently. 
Cream of Celery Soup 

Scrape and cut into dice enough celery to 
make a pint anda half. The outer stalks and 
less attractive pieces may be used for the soup, 
reserving the more choice ones for the table. 
Cook till very tenderin a pint of water or 
white stock, adding a little of the liquid occa- 
sionally as it boils away. Put water and celery 
through asieve, rubbing through as much of 
the pulp as possible. Scald two anda half cups 
of fresh milk with a slice of onion. When the 
milk is sufficiently flavored, take out the onion 
and add the celery. Heat, then thicken with 
one tablespoonful of flour cooked with one of 
butter. Add half a saltspoonful of white pep- 
per, a dash of paprika, and salt as required. If 
stock is used, less salt is needed than when the 
celery is cooked in water. A generous half 
teaspoonful will be required when the soup is 
made without stock. Just before sending to 
the table stir in half a cup of whipped cream. 
Serve with round crackers which have been 
split, buttered, and browned in the oven. 
Boiled Chickens With Oyster Sauce 

Clean and rub the inside surface with salt, 
pepper, and lemon juice. Have ready some 
macaroni broken in short lengths and cooked 
in salted water till tender. Season with salt 
and pepper, and moisten slightly with melted 
butter. Stuff the fowls with this and sew up 
securely. Cook in boiling salted water till ten- 
der. They will require about twenty minutes 
to the pound, and should be cooked rather slow- 
ly that the meat may become tender without 
breaking. 
Oyster Sauce 

Parboil a pint of oysters and drain the liquor 
from them. Add to this liquor enough cream 
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to make a pint in all. Melt one tablespoonful 
of butter and cook in it two tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Pour the hot liquor gradually upon this 
and stir till smooth. Season with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper, 
a little celery salt, and a few drops of lemon 
juice. Add the oysters and the beaten yolks of 
two eggs. Stir carefully a moment till the egg 
has cooked, taking pains it does not curdle, 
and serve at once. 


Stuffed Egg Plant 


Cut the egg plant in two transversely and 
with a sharp knife dig out the inside, being 
careful to leave the skin unbroken. Cook till 
tender in boiling salted water, allowing the 
water to cook away as much as possible. 
Drain, mash, and add as much cracker crumbs 
as you have egg plant, a tablespoonful of but- 
ter and half a cup of cream. Beat well, then 
season with salt and pepper to taste. Put back 
in the shell, scatter cracker crumbs over the 
top and bake fifteen or twenty minutes. Serve 
on a dish covered with a fringed napkin. The 
proportions of butter and cream given are for a 
large plant. 

Endive Salad 

Dress like lettuce and serve with a French 
dressing, using lemon juice in place of vine- 
gar. 

Maple Bisque 

To acup of rich maple sirup, add the beaten 
yolks of four eggs. Cook carefully in a granite 
dish, stirring continuously untilit boils. Re- 
move from the fire and strain through a fine 
wire strainer or sieve, and set aside to cool. 
Prepare this several hours before the bisque is 
to befrozen, if possible. Beat apint of cream 
till thickened evenly all through; and add to 
it the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Now 
whip the sirup until light and stir all ingredients 
together. Fill baking powder cans with the 
mixture and when filled fit over the top of each 
apiece of buttered paper having the buttered 
side up; then put on the covers and press 
them down securely. Pack in a large pail with 
crushed ice and salt. Use a little more salt 
than for ice cream and be sure that the salt and 
ice surround the cans on all sides. A large 
mold may be substituted for the cans if pre- 
ferred, when a little more time will be required 
forfreezing. Allow three hours for the small 
cans, and fully four for the large mold. When 
ready to serve, rinse the molds in cold water, 
and immerse for an instant in hot water, when 
the bisque should slip out easily. A good 
quality of cream is required for the heavy whip 
essential to the best results in making this 
bisque. In case the cream does not whip sat- 
isfactorily, an inferior quality of bisque may be 
made by adding a little dissolved gelatine to the 
mixture, or the gelatine may be omitted and the 
mixture frozen like ice cream. 


Quick Sponge Cake. 
This is one of the simplest of sponge cakes, 


and will be found to be especially nice with a 
bisque orice. The secret of success in making 
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it is to have all the ingredients in readiness be- 
fore beginning the mixing of the cake, then to 
get it together and into the oven as quickly as 
possible. Beat the yolks of three eggs light 
and beat into them gradually a very scant cup 
of fine granulated sugar. Add three table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, a scant teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract, anda tiny pinch of salt. Have 
ready an even cup of sifted flour, mixed and 
sifted a second time with a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder. Havethe whites of eggs beaten 
till stiff and dry. Stir in half the flour, a little 
of the beaten egg, the remaining flour, and 
when well mixed, stir in lightly the remaining 
whites of eggs. Pour into the tins, which 
should have been buttered before the cake is 
begun, and bake in a moderate oven. Like 
most sponge cakes, this will be found best the 
day it is made. 


Salmon Croquettes 


Cold boiled salmon or the canned fish may be 
used. Remove bones and skin, and flake the 
fish with a silver fork. Use a very generous 
cup of the fish and mix with it the juice of half 
alemon. Prepare a thick white sauce accord- 
ing to directions previously given, using one 
pint of hot milk, two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, and four heaping tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Season with half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
saltspoonful of white pepper, a little paprika 
and celery salt. When smooth and well thick- 
ened stir in the fish. Cook a few moments, 
then set aside to cool. Form into croquettes 
and rollin fine bread crumbs, then in beaten 
egg and again in thecrumbs. Fry a fine brown 
in deep lard. 


Cucumber Sauce 

Pare deeply two cucumbers and cut off the 
ends. Grate ona coarse grater and drain the 
water from them. Season with salt, white pep- 
per, a little paprika, vinegar, and olive oil, using 
twice as much vinegar, as oil. Cucumbers vary 
so in size it is impossible to give the exact pro- 
portions. The sauce should be about as thick 
as grated horse radish when mixed with vinegar 
for table use. 


Potato Puff 


To a pint of mashed potatoes, add three table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter and salt as needed. 
Beat well, then stir in six tablespoonfuls of 
thin cream, the yolks of two eggs, and last the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. The mixture 
should be light and creamy. Heap irregularly 
upon a baking dish and bake in a quick oven 
until nicely browned. If carefully made the 
puff will be very light and nice. 


Escalloped Tomatoes 


Pour boiling water over the tomatoes to re- 
move the skins and cut in thin slices. Butter a 
baking dish and cover the bottom of it witha 
layer of bread crumbs. Next putin a layer of 
tomatoes, season well with salt and pepper, 
and add a tiny sprinkling of ground cinnamon. 
Add more crumbs and bits of butter. Proceed 
in this manner until the dish is almost full, hav- 
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ing the upper layer of crumbs and butter. Bake 
until it boils up well in the center and has 
browned nicely over the top. A very little 
grated onion is regarded as an improvement by 
some persons. Use a small teaspoonful to six 
tomatoes of average size. 


Apricot Trifle 

Drain the juice from acan of apricots and 
add to it the juice of two lemons. There 
should be a little more than a pint in all. Soak 
half a box of gelatine half an hour in one-half 
cup of cold water. Dissolve by pouring upon 
it acup of boiling water. Add three-fourths 
cup of sugar and stir till the sugar has melted. 
Add the fruit juice and strain into shallow 
pans. In case there is not so much of the 
juice as called for, add a little cold water to 
make the required amount. Set aside several 
hours to harden, then cut into cubes, heap in a 
dish and serve with the following sauce: Mash 
to a pulp enough of the apricots to make a 
generous half cup. Beat three-fourths of a 
cup of heavy cream till stiff, sweeten with pul 
verized sugar, and stir in the crushed fruit. 
The fruit will be finer if pressed through a sieve. 
The jelly may be heaped in a mound in the 
center of a plate, with the sauce as a border. 


Appetizing Soups 
By CARRIE May ASHTON 
FAMOUS cooking teacher and 
chemist insists that no dinner, how- 
ever simple or frugal, is complete with- 
out a soup. 

A perfect soup must be appetizing, 
as wellas nourishing. Soups when prop- 
erly madeare wholesome, easily digested, 
and inexpensive, and can be served for 
luncheon or supper ona cold day equally 
as well as for dinner. 

Some of the most delicious soups are 
now made from vegetable stock, while 
formerly our mothers and grandmothers 
considered meat broth the basis of all 
good soups. 


Milk Soup 

One cup of potatoes mashed and seasoned 
with salt, the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs 
mashed and made smooth with milk, one-fourth 
cup of butter, one quart of milk brought to 
the boiling point, one large tablespoonful of 
flour. Stir quickly and strain. 


Cream of Celery Soup, No.1 

Cook a pint of chopped or cut celery in water 
until tender, then rub through a sieve. Add 
one teaspoonful of salt, two even tablespoon- 
fuls each of butter and flour rubbed smooth, 


and a pint of boiling milk, in which a slice of 
onion has been scalded. 


Cream ot Celery Soup, No. 2 

One pint of celery cut into inch pieces and 
cooked in a pint of water with a teaspoonful of 
salt until tender enough to rub through a colan 
der or sieve. Place in a double boiler a pint of 
milk and half a teaspoonful of parsley. When 
it comes to a boil add the celery and let it sim- 
mer for ten or fifteen minutes, then add two 
even tablespoonfuls of butter and one teaspoon- 
ful of flour rabbed smooth. Boil for a few mo- 
ments, strain, and serve. 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 

Boil slowly for forty minutes one large bunch 
of asparagus which has been cut into pieces, in 
one pint of water. At the end of this time re- 
move the tips and press the rest through a col- 
ander. Place a quart of milk in a double kettle 
and when it boils stir into it two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and one heaping tablespoonful of but 
ter rubbed together until smooth. Stir until 
smooth and thick, then add the asparagus 
which was pressed through the colander, season 
with salt and pepper, heat, and add the aspara- 
gus tips, then serve at once, very hot. 


Cream of Corn Soup 

One pint of corn, cut but not grated from the 
cob, cooked slowly in three pints of boiling 
water until tender, rub through a sieve and re 
turn to the kettle. Rub three tablespoonfuls 
of butter smooth with two tablespoonfuls flour, 
and stir into the soup; continue to stir until 
it thickens, then add a pint of boiling milk 
(part cream greatly improves it), and season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Scrape witha 
knife all the juice and pulp left on the cobs 
after cutting off the corn, and stir in next to the 
last thing. Let it boil two or three minutes 
and add the well-beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Serve immediately. 


Cauliflower Soup 

In a quart of chicken stock cook a good- 
sized head of cauliflower (which has been thor- 
oughly washed and picked apart), add one tea- 
spoonful of salt and let it simmer slowly for half 
an hour. Drain and add to the liquor one pint 
of new milk, a teaspoonful of onion juice, a bay 
leaf, and two even tablespoonfuls of flour which 
have been rubbed smooth with one large table 
spoonful of butter. When this is smooth and 
thickens, add the cauliflower, nicely trimmed, 
and serve immediately. 
Tomato Soup 

Add to a three-pound can of tomatoes one 
quart of boiling water and let it boil half an 
hour with a couple of bay leaves. Strain 
through a colander or coarse sieve to remove 
seeds, return to the stove and add one teaspoon 
ful of soda and one quart of milk; season with 
salt and add a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
When it boils up it is ready to serve. 

A pint of beef or chicken stock can be sub- 
stituted for half the water and will improve it 
very much. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Normandy Soup 

One knuckle of veal, one quart of white but 
ton onions, four quarts of cold water, half a 
baker’s five-cent loaf, one quart of cream, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, two tablespoonfuls of flour. Place the 
veal in a soup kettle with the onions and water 
and let simmer slowly for two hours, then add 
the bread cut in slices. Let it simmer slowly 
for two hours longer. Remove the knuckle 
and press the ingredients through a sieve. Rub 
the flour and butter together until smooth and 
stir into the boiling soup, stirring constantly 
until it thickens. Add the cream, salt and pep- 
per, and serve. 


Cream of Spinach Soup 

One-half peck of spinach washed and cooked 
in a cup of boiling water with one teaspoonful 
of salt for five minutes in a porcelain kettle; 
chop it and rub through a sieve. While it is 
being pressed through the sieve add to it one 
pint of chicken stock. Let a quart of milk 
come to a boil in a double kettle, add one tea- 
spoonful of grated onion, a blade of mace, and 
a bay leaf. Rub smooth three tablespoonfuls of 
flour and two of butter and stir them into the 
boiling milk; continue to stir until it is thick and 
smooth, add the spinach and rub through a 
purée sieve, return to the double boiler and 
bring to the boiling point; then serve. 


Cream of Chicken Soup 

Cook slowly on the back of the stove one 
quart of chicken broth and two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of rice (washed thoroughly) for half 
an hour. Mix together one tablespoonful of 
butter and three tablespoonfuls of sifted flour 
until smooth; stir this into the soup and con- 
tinue to stir until thick and smooth, season with 
salt, and add one pint of scalded new milk. 


Frosting 


CAROLINE ©. SHEA. 


use the best confectioner’s 

A large cupful is enough 
In add- 
ing the liquid, do so slowly, as it is 
Beat 
until smooth, and if too stiff when ready 


sugar. 
to frosta common sized cake. 


easy to make the mixture too soit. 
to use, it may be moistened with water 


Frost the 
warm on the under side, spreading with 


or flavoring. cake while 
a large, thin, knife blade; it may be 
dipped in water to facilitate the work. 
Several colorings may be obtained if a 
fancy frosting is desired. 

Plain Frosting 


One cup of confectioner’s sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of extract to suit taste, cold water to 
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make soft enough to spread. 
never dry or crackle. 
Chocolate Frosting 

Mix as above, with vanilla favoring, and add 
a dessertspoonful of cocoa. 


These frostings 


Cocoanut Frosting 

Make as for plain frosting, and add half a cup 
of prepared cocoanut. No other flavoring need 
be used. 


Walnut Frosting 
To the plain frosting add half a cup of 
chopped walnut meats. 


Tutti Frutti Frosting, No. 1 

Chop a few raisins, a few nut meats, anda 
fig, as fine as possible; mix the sugar with 
orange juice or strawberry juice, or sirup, in- 
stead of water, and stir the fruit in well. 
Tutti Frutti Frosting, No. 2 

Use lemon juice to moisten the sugar, with 
some water, and add half a cup of finely chopped 
citron, sultanas, and shredded cocoanut. 
Pineapple Frosting 

Drain from the juice half a cup of fresh 
grated or preserved pineapple, and add to the 
cup of sugar ; stir and moisten if need be with 
part of the juice. 


Banana Frosting 

Cover the cake when cold, with thin, round 
slices of banana. Use the plain frosting flavored 
with vanilla, and spread carefully over the 
banana. Serve in an hour. Very nice. 


Yellow Frosting 


Use the yolk of an egg instead of water, 
flavoring with lemon juice or extract. 


Pickled Salmon and Oysters 


By Mary J. SAFFoRD 

Pickled salmon for use in summer and pickled 
oysters for winter are prepared in a_ similar 
manner, and each is equally piquant in its sea- 
son. 

Take nice pieces of the cold salmon which 
have been left after dinner and put them into a 
deep bowl or dish. Puta pint of vinegarin a 
saucepan with three or four blades of mace, 
twelve whole cloves, a little whole allspice and 
pepper, and salt, if needed. Let this simmer 
gently for five minutes, then pour it, boiling hot, 
over the salmon, which must be just covered 
by this marinade or pickle. Cover the bowl 
closely, and when cold set it in the refrigerator 
until wanted. It will keep fortwo or three 
days. 

For serving, put the salmon on the dish with 
a little curled parsley around it and strain some 
of the marinade over it. 

For oysters, make the pickle as above, and 
while still on the fire slip into it a dozen and 
ahalf of fine oysters. Let them remain covered 
closely for a few minutes to plump them, and 
then set them aside in a covered dish to cool. 

These will also keep a day or two. 
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A Good Boy 
By Mary M. CuRRIER 


‘* Has little Fred been good to-day?"’ 
I asked, as on my knee 

He sat, his head upon my breast, 
And thus he answered me - 


“*(Q, pretty good; but once er twice 
I pulled the kitten’s tail, 

An’ [hurted me on our ol’ sink 
A fishin’ in er pail. 


‘+ T left my steamboat on the stairs, 
An’ Bridget smashed it bad 

A fallin’ on it, an’ I cried, 
Fer I was awful mad. 


‘*T wet my feet, an’ lost my hat, 
An’ had a fight with Ted; 

But I’ve been pretty good to-day, 
Fer that’s what Mamma said. 


O, I forgot—I run away 
To see a lot er men 

A-layin’ pipe; an’ they was cross 
An’ I come home again. 


** An’ it scared Mamma most ter death 
Ter hev me gone, you know; 

But I've been pretty good to-day, 
Fer Mamma told me so. 


‘+ T hain’t been good ter Baby Bess— 
Not all the time,’’ quoth Fred; 

But, Papa, I've been fretty gocd, 
Fer that’s what Mamma said.”’ 


My honest Fred! 
Dear, erring, little sprite! 

His standard seems a little queer, 
But maybe he is right. 


I kissed his brow. 


When Mamma says that he is good 
I must believe ’tis so, 

No matter what his pranks may be, 
For doesn’t Mamma know ? 


Filling in the Chinks 

By Harrier Caryi Cox 
OH, I just fill in the chinks." 

The girl laughed as she said 
it, but her quickly : 
everything. You 


mother added 
‘*The chinks are 
haven't the slightest idea what a help 
she is and what a load it lifts from my 
shoulders, this * filling in of the chinks’ 
as she calls it.”’ 

The busy woman spoke warmly as 
she smiled happily at her daughter. 

‘*You see, when she was through 
school, there didn’t seem to be any- 
Her fa- 
ther and I wanted her at home, for a 


thing definite for her to do. 


while at least, before she undertook to 
go out into the world. 

‘*Our one servant does all the heavy 
work, of course, and I am kept pretty 
busy with the children, and so she looked 
around and the little things 
that should be done to keep a home 


noticed 


neat and orderly, and which a servant 
never does and I have very little time 
for, The left-overs, | always called 
them—oh ! but it is such a comfort to 
have them done.”’ 

And whatare they?’’ | asked of 
the girl, as she sat pulling out the edges 
of a lace mat and making it look fresh 
and fluffy. 

T don’t know,’ she answered. 
‘* There are so many of them, and such 
little things, you know.”’ 


She spoke almost apologetically. 
Well, I began in the 
All girls do at first. 


‘* Let me see. 
parlor, of course. 
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There were some little silver vases that 


were seldom shined. | kept those 
bright, and the silver on the afternoon 
tea table. 


it tarnishes. 


You have no idea how much 
And the little cups al- 
ways dusted, and the doilies fresh and 
clean, and the tidies also. Really, that 
is a work by itself, and mother used 
never to have time. Then the picture 
molding. The brass hook that holds 
the picture cord was never dusted. | 
kept those clean. 

‘* Then in the bedrooms, I look out 
that there are fresh towels on the bureau 
and stand, and that the hair receivers 
are not jammed full. 

* Itis really too funny the way I found 
And 


the soap dishes clean, and fresh soap 


them packed when I first began. 


when it is needed, and dusters in their 


waste baskets emptied—oh 


bags, and 
yes, and buttons sewed on to the shoes. 
| believe I sew on a half-dozen every- 
day. 

‘*] go over the house daily, in the 
morning right after the children are sent 
to school. 

‘*| begin by picking up the things they 
have dropped, and putting them in their 
proper places. 

‘* Then I go into the library, sharpen 
the pencils that need it; fill the ink 
well ; see that the pens in the penhold- 
ers are good, the blotting pad not too 
old, the waste basket empty ; and then 
I go through the other rooms, and, if 
you'll believe me, | always find some- 
thing to be done, something aside from 
the regular work of clearing up, sweep- 
ing, or bed making,—these belong to the 
girl to do. 

‘You see I only do the little things 
that get left for the general cleaning, or 
neglected altogether. 

‘It is very pleasant, and helps—at 
least mother says that it does."’ 
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no 
a difference it does 
make in having those chinks filled.’ 


said the mother, 
knows what 


one 


A Bird’s Storehouse 
By LaAtia MITCHELL. 


NE who studies the habits of our 

native birds is frequently impressed 
by the evidences of a power higher than 
‘instinct’? which if not intellect’’ is 
surely akin to it. 

Members of the woodpecker family 
— California woodpecker, red-headed, 
Melanerpes Erythrocephalus, and hairy, 
Dryobates Villosus—very wisely pro- 
vide for future wants by storing a sup- 
ply of acorns in some convenient limb. 

The cunning bird first drills holes ina 
dead branch, then in each he places an 
acorn, driving it in so tightly that it 
cannot be dislodged by wind or storm. 
As the weeks go by Madam Beetle lays 
her eggs in the acorn, a little later the 
grubs are hatched, and these attain full 
growth in mid-winter, furnishing many a 
juicy meal for the provident bird. 

But like all wealth-owners poor wood- 
pecker must constantly fear 
proach of thieves. 


the ap- 
While he gathered 
nuts and conveyed them to his store- 
house, the squirrels were watching, and 
they have no conscientious scruples 
against pilfering from his supply. 

Walk through the forest some morn- 
ing, if you wish to hear the sharp notes 
of defiance with which he greets his red 
or gray coated neighbors. 


According to a health journal, there 
is a law in France forbidding the giving 
of solid food of any kind to infants un- 
der one year of age, without the writ- 
ten consent of a physician. The use of 
feeding bottles with long rubber tubes 
is also forbidden by law. 
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By RoBerT R. MCGREGOR 


T is strange that more of the hardy 

lilies are not planted, when we all ac- 
knowledge that they are truly queens 
among flowers. In addition to their 
exquisite beauty of color and elegance 
of form, they are of easy culture, rather 
sure in their results, and, best of all, 
increase rapidly. 

Another point in their favor is that 
they may be planted in rather shaded 
locations, where other plants fail to 
thrive well ; in fact it is important that 
they be given partial shade in order to 
obtain the best flowers. 

The proper time for planting should 
be first considered. Ass the bulbs, after 
being taken from the ground, gradually 
deteriorate, it is wise to plant them as 
soon as possible, which, in most cases, 
will be about the middle of October, as 
the majority of the bulbs are imported 
and arrive in this country a little prior 
to that time. The Lilium Candidum 
is best planted late in July or early 
August, but it will do well ‘if gotten in 
quite early in October. The reason 
for the early planting of this variety is 
that it makes a growth of leaves during 
the fall upon which the flowers of the 
following summer are dependent. An- 
other sort which cannot be planted 
during October, as the bulbs will not 
arrive in this country until early No- 
vember, is the Auratum, one of the 
most beautiful of all lilies. To sum up, 
the proper time to plant is just as soon 
as the bulbs are obtainable, in the fall. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS 


The matter of location is one to which 
considerable attention should be given, 
one feature of which is quite important, 
that of avoiding any place where the 
water is apt to stand or from which it 
will not drain well. If water stands on 
the soil about the bulbs they will decay. 
As mentioned above, it is also desirable 
that a partially shaded location be 
selected, such as around clumps of 
shrubbery. The question of soil is of 
lesser importance, as it is best to pro- 
vide in planting the bulbs such as will 
best meet their requirements. The 
lily naturally prefers a light, rich 
loam. 

In planting the bulbs | would suggest 
that an excavation be made some 
twenty or more inches deep, all of the 
soil removed and replaced at the bot- 
tom with a layer of well-rotted manure, 
then a layer of some ten inches of good 
garden soil, in which has been incor- 
porated a good quantity of leaf-mold. 
This will bring the soil up to within six 
or eight inches of the top of the exca- 
vation. Place a double handful of clean 
sand where each bulb is to be, set the 
bulbs on the sand, then fill around them 
to their tops with sand, cover with four 
inches of a good garden soil in which 
has been placed considerable leaf-mold. 
Avoid bringing any manure in contact 
with the bulb. 

At the approach of cold weather the 
lily beds should have a good covering 
of leaves for protection during the win- 
ter, This is quite essential. A cover- 
ing of say eight inches of forest leaves 


will answer. These may be kept in 
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place by driving stakes about the bor- 
der of the bed, at a distance of say two 
inches apart, or stand on edge foot- 
wide boards to form a frame. When 
this is done pile in the leaves, and when 
of sufficient depth lay over the top light 
brush or a few lath to keep the winds 
This cov- 
ering may be removed in the spring. 
Mulching with leaves, rotted manure, 
grass clippings, or any similar sub- 
stance is so beneficial during the sum- 
mer as to be almost necessary, and 


from displacing the leaves. 
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a distinct bright yellow band running 
through the center, and numbers of 
purplish spots. The flowers attain a 
diameter of from eight to twelve inches 
and from four to as many as a dozen 
flowers are borne on one stalk. There 
are several varieties of this type, all of 
them beautiful. 

Among the best of all lilies is the 
Speciosum, in the two varieties com- 
monly cultivated, Rubrum, having rose 
petals, studded with crimson dots, and 
Album, the same in shape as the Ru- 
brum, but of a pure snowy 


white. (See _ illustration. ) 
These two varieties are es- 
pecially fine and can be 


most highly recommended 
for general planting. 
Another good lily is Bate- 
Bate- 
mannii, of a clear orange or 
apricot. 


mann's) or Lilium 
It is of easy cul- 
ture, thriving almost any- 
where. If a larger selection 
is desired, some of the fol- 
lowing may be added, all of 
them 
whose petals 


first class: Brownii, 
are pure ivory 
white inside and chocolate 
brown on the outside ; Han- 


sonii, dark yellow, with pet- 


should be commenced as soon as the 


winter covering is removed. 

Among the most beautiful varieties 
for garden culture, we may mention 
first the Lilium Candidum, the hardy 
white Easter 
Lily, as it is often called. 
of the hardiest sort, bears beautiful 
pure white and very fragrant flowers. 

The 


sort, 


Lily, or Annunciation 


This is one 


Lilium Auratum, a Japanese 
whose flowers are immense, is 
considered by many the grandest lily in 


cultivation. The petals are white with 


als of heavy texture; Ele- 
gans, orange yellow and of good size ; 
Tenuifolium, a bright scarlet variety, 
the flowers produced on a raceme —a 
native of Siberia. 

As additional precaution, | wish to 
emphasize the fact that some of these 
lilies are not altogether hardy, and that 
the omission of covering during the win- 
ter would be a very unwise thing. A 
little stress may also profitably be laid on 
the suggestions as to mulching, for the 
size and quality of the flowers will be 
much influenced by this little extra care. 
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Pleasures of Memory 


Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 

From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 

Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey. 

And Place and Time are subject to thy sway ! 

Thy pleasures must we feel, when most alone; 

The only pleasures we can call ovr own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions die. 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

If but a beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo! Fancy’s fairy frostwork melts away ! 

But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 

Where Virtue triumphs and her, sons are blest ! 
Samuel Rogers. 


The Duty It is sometimes lamented that 
ofa Wife warriage is falling off among 
the very class where marriage and the 
resulting home life would be of the 
most value —carnest, self-respecting 
young men and women, making their 
way through the world by diligence and 
integrity. Young men of this class are 
often heard to remark: ‘‘! cannot 
marry for years yet, for | have not de- 
veloped my business to that point where 
I can support a wife.”’ Apropos of this, 
an exchange earnestly remarks: Girls 
who marry with the foolish idea that it 
is their husbands’ duty to support them 
in comparative idleness are making a 
serious mistake. It is a wife's duty to 
work and build up a home by prudence 
and industry in home management as 
much as it is her husband's to work out- 
side, and to provide money. It is only 
a person of great wealth who can afford 


to hire a refined person to take her 
place as housekeeper. Only a compar- 
atively lazy woman can resign her place 
of housekeeper to an ordinary maid 
servant, and her family must suffer be- 
cause of it. The loss of the mother as 
the power at the helm is one of the 
greatest evils that can befall a family. 
An energetic woman will let no other 
cause but physical incapacity keep her 
from attending to her highest duties — 
those upon which the comfort and 
health of her family depend. 
The Age Discussing the proper aye for 
for the marriage of girls, Mrs. 
Boyd Carpenter, the wife of 
the Bishop of Ripon, says the only 
possible answer to the question is : 
‘* When they have reached such matu- 
rity of character and experience that 
they are able to judge wisely, and are 
able to take up the responsibilities and 
duties of life with a due understanding 
of their value."" She thinks that to the 
girl who takes a high view of life and 
its possibilities, who is not satisfied with 
a butterfly existence of empty pleasure, 
marriage will be too serious a step to 
be undertaken lightly or unadvisedly, 
and therefore she will not be unhappy 
if she leaves her teens behind before she 
steps into the dignity of a married 
woman. Modern education, says an 
exchange, tends to the same result. 
Our grandmothers were often *‘ fin- 
ished’? at thirteen. The young woman 
of the present day voes to college after 
leaving school, and her life and 
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thoughts are so filled by education and 
the many 
open to our daughters, that she no 


subsequent pursuits now 
longer drifts into marriage because it is 
Another 
cause which contributes to the post- 


her only available career. 


ponement of the age when girls marry 
is the fact that custom has changed 
choose 

An- 


other cause, outside the scope of the 


considerably, and = girls now 


their husbands for themselves. 
girl's life, contributes to the same delay 
The 


young men of the present day do not 


in entering the married state. 
marry as they used. It is the young 
middle-aged men who marry, for the 
young men cannot or will not undertake 
the expense of married life. 


Ten thousand guineas paid 
by the Earl of Dudley for 
an antique vase and ewer of 


Speaking 
of Vases 
early Sevres china was the largest sum 
ever paid for a vase. It was after- 
Schroder for 

Five 


sand guineas was paid at the sale of the 


wards sold to Baron 


eight thousand guineas. thou- 
Lynes-Stephens collection, m 1895, for 
an oviform vase of old Sevres porcelain, 
painted with horsemen and figures, after 
Wouvermans, and a trophy of arms in 
fluted 
handles formed as gilt figures of boys, 


two medallions with neck and 
by Dodin and Morin, 1534 inches high ; 
the price included a pair of oviform, 
flat-shaped vases of comparatively small 
value, apart from the one above de- 
scribed, the three being one set, which 
formed part of the Earl of Pembroke’'s 
collection. In Mr. Jones’ collection of 
pottery and porcelain, at the South 
Kensington Museum, there is an egg- 
shaped Gros Bleu Sevres vase, with 
medallions of Cupid and Psyche, which 
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was acquired for three thousand guineas. 
The 


vase, now preserved in the gold cham- 


celebrated Barberini or Portland 
ber of the British Museum, was pur- 
chased by Sir W. Hamilton for £1,000 
and afterwards sold to the Duchess of 
Portland for £1,800. — A historical vase 
was recently put under the hammer at 
Christie's. It was one of a pair pre- 
sented to the Marquis of Montcalm 
( the defender of Quebec ) by Louis XV. 
The last bid for this splendid work of 
art was £1,995. One of the largest 
vases in the world was a present from 
It is 
made from an immense block of jasper, 


the late czar to the city of Paris. 


is eight feet high, and is valued at 


£1,500, 


“~ 


Who can leok down upon 
ores. the grave, even of an enemy, 
and not feel a compunctious 
throb that he should have warred with 
the poor handful of earth that lies mol- 
dering before him? But the grave of 
those we loved, what a place for medi- 


tation ! 


There it is that we can call up, 
in long review, the whole history of vir- 
tue and gentleness, and the thousand 
endearments lavished upon us almost 
unheeded ; there it is that we dwell 
upon the tenderness, the solemn, aw- 
ful tenderness of the parting scene ; 
the bed of with all its stifled 
griefs, its noiseless attendance, its mute, 
watchful 
monies of expiring love ! 


death 
assiduities | The last testi- 
The feeble, 
fluttering, thrilling —oh ! how thrill- 
The last 
fond look of the glazed eye turning 


ing — pressure of the hand ! 


even from the threshold of 


The faint, faltering accents, 


upon us, 
existence ! 
struggling in death to give one more 
assurance of affection! — Hashington 
Irving. 
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Joha and His Eriends 
Joun anp Hits Frienps. A Series of Revival Sermons. 

By Louis Albert Banks, D.D., Pastor First M. EF. 

Church, Cleveland, ©. Cloth, 12mo, 347 pages, gilt 

top; $1.50. New York and London: Funk and Wag- 

nalls Company. 

This is the fourth volume of | the 
series of revival sermons by Dr. Louis 
Albert Banks. It is a companion to 
the preceding volumes, *‘ Christ and his 
Friends,’’ ‘‘ The Fisherman and _ his 
Friends,’ and ‘‘ Paul and his Friends.”’ 
Revival literature has seldom received 
so large a contribution from one man. 
This volume contains thirty-three ser- 
mons which were preached in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleve- 
land, O., during a series of evangelistic 
meetings. But it is not as_ revival 
literature alone, that this volume will be 
found valuable. - It is full of strong, 
inspiring truths, which lead to and lay 
hold upon the better life. It cannot 
be read without benefit. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library 
Tue Game AND THE CanpLe. By Rhoda Broughton, 

author of “ Nancy,” etc. No. 268. Paper, 305 pages: 

so cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This talented author could hardly 
give the public a dull book ; yet the 
present novel seems to fall much below 
her usual standard. — It is built of rather 
slight material, and that not wholly of 
a pleasing nature. It is a love story, of 
course, with plenty of scheming, selfish- 
ness, and deceit thrown in. 


Tue Kincpom or Hare. A Romance. By T. Gallon, 
author of “ Tatterley,”” etc. No. 267. Paper, 307 
pages. 

‘*The Kingdom of Hate’’ had another 
name, but it is not that of any kingdom 


known to modern geographers. The 


author creates his little sovereignty, 
and about its capital and the royal per- 
sonages procecds to weave a_ rather 
thrilling web of plot and adventure, 
which has at least the merit of original- 
ity, and is not wanting in strength and 
vigor of narration, It may be desig- 
nated as a story of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with a stong flavor of the Middle 
Ages. 


Nikora’s Exrekiment. By Guy Boothby, author of 
“The Lust of Hate,” et No. 26y Paper, 308 
pages. 

Mr. Boothby has unlimited imayina- 
tion, and a masterly facility for combin- 
ing theoretically possible marvels with 
absurdly impossible conditions. 
result is always a story of thrilling in- 
terest, and the present is no exception. 
Yet waiving all its absurdity and_ its 
superfluity of horrors, this novel carries 
an impressive lesson, in the outcome of 
the mysterious doctor's ** experiment 
to overcome the laws of mortal life. 
After its reading one must feel better 
satisfied to grow old beautifully and 
without repining. 


Tue StranGe Story of Hester Wynne. Told by 
Herself. Witha Prologue sy G. Colmore, author 
of “A Daughter of Music,” et No. 27 Paper, 


334 pages. 

The ‘‘strange story” is one of de- 
cided interest, and is told ina very satis- 
factory manner. The heroine is an 
heiress, pretty much alone in the world, 
and is subjected to numerous unpleasant 
episodes ; is loved against her will ; is 
urged to marry a man she detests, on 
pain of murder in case she refuses — 
and so on to the end of the very stirring 


succession of chapters. 
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QUIET HOURS Fek 
QUICK-WITTED 


No. 447—Prize Anagram 
Characters in Fiction 

Under a thin disguise of transposition 
are here given the names of fifty char- 
acters well known to readers of fiction 
—some more familiar than others, nat- 
urally. You will easily recognize them 
all. 


1 My irons dwell warm. 
2 A bit balm’s best, Hiram. 
3 A name, gentle Maid. 
| tried long —hold tired. 
5 Black liony inches. 
6 Great John, abhor hemp oil ale. 
7 <A fort had grief. 
8S Andrew he went jig. 
9 Frail grief play rust. 
10 Son, fops vibrate him. 
11 My stag turtle girl dated at 1) —. 
12. We note his one duty —pile bag. 
13 Ship a winsome tress. 
14 He almost soft chain. 
15 Faced King Lewis. 
16 Stoney bush not a liar. 
17 So the jest framer. 
18 Tent hill streams. 
19 Then under sprain. 
20 ‘To Azores miller, lad. 
21 Burn on such a name. 
22 Trees, pert Eliza. 
23 Itis so, girl, rug-cure. 
24 Far race wired veins. 
25 Like maps — or hold. 
26 Runic soon sober. 
27. ~Dingwitchinktot. 
28 O salt had to fly. 
29 =A half modest one. 
30 jet, Mercy M. 
31 Wire swarm—clink—bim! 
32. O Roman, do dare and aid. 
33. Baker bit in nice jam.— S. bh. 
4 Dick agrees when a rue. 
35 Not Prof. Podling. 
36 Snipe is fare to rich. 
7 My fall firs come. 


35s‘ lure level glum. 

39 stress ail crumb. 
4° Darned lone hare. 

4 L rock red Dorman. 

2. Load soil, Count Bede. 
43 Let us push in as of hope. 
44 Oa hunter me if gale. 

45 John adz ale cake. 

46 The king stole car. 

47 Ruth G., link morn. 

48 Talk with ye, Jane Acca Hunt. 
49 Draw a soda — few shut. 

50 «In quest for my sea. 


Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations ). 

First Prize — THE WERNER UNI- 
VERSAL EDUCATOR ( ‘* One million facts 
and figures *’ ), bound in sheep, marbled 
edge ; publishers’ price, $6.00. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one year's 
subscription to either Harper's, Cen- 
tury, or Scribner's Magazine. 

Third Prize — XA year’s subscription 
to Goop HouskEKEEPING, 


Rules and Regulations 


The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by «a fixed and impartial system, just toall 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year; but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive “‘ Special Honorable Mention,”’ which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, October 28. 
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The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 

Competition is open to the whole world: a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 

All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 

“ Puzzle Editor,” Goon 
Springfield, Mass. 


Answer to Prize Anagram 
445—Fifty Famous Rulers 
Dom Pedro of Brazil. 
Emperor Justinian. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Roderick the Goth. 
Philip of Burgundy. 
Queen Victoria. 
Cleopatra the Egyptian. 
Grover Cleveland. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
Alaric the Goth. 
11 Peter the Great. 
12. Hannibal the Carthaginian. 
13 Nicholas of Russia. 
14 Alexander of Macedonia. 
15 Emperor Iturbide of Mexico. 
16 Tamerlane the Conqueror. 
17 Frederick Barbarossa. 
18 Ulysses S. Grant. 
19 Victor Emmanuel of Italy. 
20 Constantine the Great. 
21 Ivan the Terrible. 
22 Caius Julius Cxsar. 
23 William the Conqueror. 
24 Henry of Navarre. 
25 Frederick the Great. 
26 King James of Scotland. 
27. King Leopold of Belgium. 
28 Louis the Pious. 
29 William Frederick of Nassau. 
30 Frederick Augustus. 
3! Abraham Lincoln. 
2 George Washington. 
33 William McKinley. 
34 Maria Theresa of Austria. 
35 Ramses II. of Egypt. 
36 ©William of Orange. 
37 William the Silent. 
38 Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt. 
39 ©Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid. 
40 Leo the Isaurian. 
41 Charles the Bald. 
42 Emperor William of Germany. 
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43 William the Lion. 

44 Darius the Persian. 

45 Emperor Nero of Rome. 

46 Napoleon Bonaparte. 

47 King Solomon. 

48 Alfred the Great. 

49 Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 
50 Andrew Jackson. 


This Anagram was published in 
Goop HousEKEEPING for August, and 
the prizes are awarded as follows : 

First Prize— An ANTHONY BUCK- 
EYE CAMERA, Mrs. Adolf Duschak, 25 
College street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second Prize — A year's subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one ad- 
ditional (selection) magazine subscrip- 
tion, M. N. Robinson, 223 East King 
street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HousEKEEPING, Mrs. Emma 
G. Forsythe, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 


Anagram Letters 


As most of my life 1 have been numbered 
with the ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ and books, histories par- 
ticularly, my companions, I have enjoyed this 
work accordingly. If these Anagrams do other 
readers as much good, particularly in the his- 
torical reviews, as they do me, they are certainly 
Christian charities. Confined to my couch as 
I have been for so much of my life, these prob- 
lems are genuine recreations. 

Mrs. J. F. N., HILLsporo, ©. 


I have been around and around and around 
the world, making kangaroo jumps from Mexico 
to Norway, from Russia to Italy, and so on back 
again. I was bound to be on time; neglected 
my own comfort till I came near wishing that 
[ had never heard of these people—and still 
kepton. ‘* Easy Anagram!"’ Well, may be for 
I have had a good time. Around 
the world in eight days with none of the wear 
and tear of travel, troubled by no customs offi- 
cers, and best of all, no drain upon my purse. 
May Goop HovuseEKEEPING and her Puzzle Edi- 
tor live long in the land to stimulate us by 
trials of our patience ! 

Mrs. C. M. B., Port ANGELES, WASH. 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The True Optimism 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING believes 

in a true optimism ; in looking on 

the bright side; in working for the 

best, and hoping for the best. It has 

preached this doctrine earnestly during 

the past year ; it proposes to go right 

on along the same lines. It believes in 

words of cheer, of hopefulness, of con- 

gratulation, and of praise, earnestly and 
honestly spoken. 

But we should not carry even so 
commendable a spirit to an excess ; to 
the point of regarding everything as 
right and best, as beyond the reach of 
betterment, simply because it is ours. 
It is just as much the part of true opti- 
mism to point out errors and indicate 
possibilities of improvement, as to glory 
in the degree of attainment already se- 
cured. And in an honest, earnest way, 
‘‘with charity to all,’’ Goon House- 
KEEPING proposes to teach the better 
way, and to point out what it regards 
as dangerous and erroneous in our 
national life, to the best of its ability. 


It is the home life which must shape 
the sentiment and ‘‘ drift’’ of the nation ; 
for it may truly be said that the charac- 
ter of any nation is merely a reflex of 
the character of its homes. The mod- 
ern home had no counterpart in the 
life of the earlier ages, among many 
of the nations. War, and its so-called 
glories, filled the measure of national 


ambition ; the heroes of the people were 
those who had most distinguished them- 
selves in murder, carnage, and the awful, 
indescribable horrors of human butch- 
ery. With the development of civiliza- 
tion the home life and the home love 
has grown deeper and stronger as a 
controlling force ; people have learned 
to cultivate the gentle arts of peace, 
and to abhor and deprecate warfare and 
all that it represents of human sacrifice 
and suffering, woe and desolation. Our 
nation has led all of the world by its 
pleadings and the influence of its ex- 
ample toward that better day when 
men shall learn the art of war no more ; 
and this while it has shown, when the 
stern occasion required, the highest 
and most brilliant examples of heroic 
intrepidity in actual conflict. 


The position in this respect of our 
great nation of more than seventy mil- 
lions of people was heroic, inspiring, 
honorable. It gave strong augury for 
the rapid progress of the whole world 
in the same direction. Our people had 
shown in the great civil war their capa- 
city of military prowess, as a last re- 
sort; they had shown no less heroism 
in turning at once from the most stu- 
pendous armed contest of modern 
times, to the quiet pursuits of civil life 
and the pleasures of home, which they 
had laid down to become warriors, 
Such an outcome was grand, sublime ! 

But a generation later we find our- 
selves again in war, this time in behalf 
of an oppressed people, with equal 
credit so far as the prowess of our sol- 
diers and sailors is concerned. But to 
very many minds the result to ourselves 
is a deplorable one. The military spirit, 
the thirst for war, for conquest, seems 
to have found entirely too strong a 
lodgment in the hearts of our rulers. 
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From the championship of the op- 
pressed, have we turned to become the 
oppressors? to disregard the great 
principles upon which our nation was 
founded —those of liberty and_ self- 
government? Are we building into our 
social fabric a new and dangerous class 
— that of a military aristocracy ? There 
are multitudes of thoughtful patriotic 
people who believe that all of these 
questions must be answered in the 
affirmative. If they are right, it is time 
that every home influence was exerted 
to its utmost to bring our people back 
to their senses ; and the Christian home 
influence is the power which 
check the intrigues of scheming politi- 
commanders.” 


must 


cians and ambitious 


The matter of individual and family 
economy is one never to be slighted or 
overlooked. The general " prosperity 
of all classes in our country easily in- 
vites to extravagance of expenditure for 
which there is no excuse. A_ gentle- 
man enjoying a very liberal income was 
recently heard to remark: ** It is impos- 
sible for me to live within my income ; 
I find that I am running behind every 
year.’ Of course he used the word 
‘impossible ’’ in a Pickwickian sense. 
If he chose to consume a portion of his 
principal annually, it was his right to 
do so. But the trouble is that his ex- 
ample is followed by hosts of people 
who have no principal to supply the 
deficiency. In point of fact they have 
an income which would allow them to 
live very comfortably, paying all of 
their bills, and accumulating a little sur- 
plus each year. But they, too, find it 
‘‘impossible ’’ to meet their expenses, 
because they will not adapt their mode 
of living to their means ; so their bills 
are unpaid, there are ‘‘duns at door 


half a score,’’ the true independence 


which they might experience is wholly 
lost ; their lives are filled with perplex- 
ities which might be just as well avoided, 
and that without going to the other ex- 
Where 
shall this economy be exercised? All 


treme of niggardly penury. 


along the line of daily expense. In 
food, in clothing, in patronage of amuse- 
ments and diversions, in the gratifica- 
tion of unnecessary and injurious habits. 


The discussion of the food question 
in Mrs. Burton Smith’s paper in this 
number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
give many a wise suggestion in the 
way of economy, helpful if only they 
are followed out. As is so well 
pointed out, extravagance of expend- 
iture does not necessarily imply bet- 
ter nutrition, or even a more pleas- 
ing ministration to the palate ; on the 
contrary, simpler and less expensive 
foods have the triple advantage that 
they give (when intelligently selected ) 
better nourishment, and consequently 
better health and better enjoyment, not 
only of food but of life in its entirety. 


In close connection with this topic of 
good and nourishing food comes that 
of pure air, especially in relation to 
sleeping rooms. Here is another sub- 
ject of most vital importance, sadly 
neglected 
American homes. 


in a great proportion of 
Stufiy, odorous lit- 
tle dens are dignified by the name of 
bedrooms. Coming into them from 
the open air, one is impelled to gasp 
for breath and might be excused for 
growing pale ; yet human beings are 
packed away in these places for eight 
or ten hours at a stretch, without ven- 
Yet we 
wonder when disease manifests itself. 
The wonder is that its coming is so long 


tilation or a change of air ! 


delayed. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES 


(Standard Eastetn Time) 


@New Moon, 4d. 2h. 14m. P.M. OCTOBER, 1899  QFullMoon, 18d. oh. 4m. P.M. 


First Quarter, 12d. 1h. 9m. A. M. 


Color glories where green leaves grew, 
And ripe year’s fruitage all. 

Trees spread gay banners, and ’tis true, 

These days of splendor have their due 
For nurture spent from bud to fall. 


MEMORANDA 

2 Mon 

3 Tue 

4 Wed 

5 Thu 

6 Fri 

7 Sat 

8 Sun 

9 Mon 
10 Tue 
11 Wed 
12 Thu 
13. Fri 
14 Sat 
15 Sun 
16 Mon ° 
17. Tue 
18 Wed 
19 Thu 
ri 
21 Sat 
22 Sun 
23 Mon 
24 Tue 
25 Wed 
26 Thu 
27. ‘Fri 
28 Sat 
29 Sun 
30 Mon 


C Last Quarter, 26d. 4h. 40m. A.M. 


The October Charm 


October is not only in many respects the most 
delightful month of the year, but it is the last for 
half a year when all the members of the house- 
hold may wander afield, communing with Nature 
at her best, and enjoying, without money and 
without price, the glorious charm of her wealth. 

These opportunities should, then, be enjoyed 
to their utmost. Mothers and children, espe- 
cially, should take advantage of every spare 
hour. Those who live in the great cities, un- 
fortunately, have not the ready access of those 
dwelling in the smaller communities; but in 
these days of easy transit even they may often 
reach the smiling field or the romantic wood. 

And how beautiful they are! As one 
charming writer says: ‘‘ Fields as green as 
when the summer birds caroled above them, 
woods more gorgeous with innumerable hues 
and tints of ripening leaves than a blooming 
parterre, are spread beneath the azure sky, 
whose deepest color is reflected with intenser 
blue in lake and stream. In them against this 
color are set the scarlet and gold of every tree 
upon their brinks, the painted hills, the clear- 
cut mountain peaks, all downward pointing to 
the depths of this nether sky.”’ 

Amid such scenes mother and children wan- 
der as in a fairyland, in so far as the element 
of charm is concerned; but it is not fairyland, 
it is our own lovely, delightful earth, and happy 
she who from its ripened gloryleads the youth- 
ful mind to a comprehension of the wonderful 
things involved in nature’s plan. 

So throw aside care and go afield in these 
charming, crowning days of the year, seeking and 
enjoying the beautiful, that its spirit may be 
brought into the home life, a messenger of love 
and tenderness. 
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as babys eyes, 
Wher all'n a from ald larg 
Herpen Coote vuse Kam and Jrighered ories 
Ail ful of youthful plac, 
around apward.and found 


The Cause his 


A dull cloud 
Aad clotted blue m shroud, 


Ana a \rozey Tear Jrom dead summers bier 


Wag startled his lordship proud. 
— “©, he ered, 

Hs)! hash! exclaimed they all, Mfe 

Ku jTo your shoulders tall” 
Was for a wigiry 


Whey mortals, hey feast end give least 
us all forlory 
<) wer: Quaer{quec grea gresT™ 
Arial, dread}! 


Tragces Brown 
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